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Why don’t you 


use Book Marks (lists of books compiled by 
the St. Louis Public Library) in your Children’s 
Room? 


GRADED LISTS. — Grades, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Z, 8. 
SPECIAL LISTS: 


Books for Boys 1 Books for Girls 1 
Books for Boys 2 Books for Girls 2 
American Home Life Our Country 


These Book Marks are reliable buying lists. 
PRICE: 25c. per 100; $2 per 1 00. Transportation not included in our prices 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


McClurg’s 
the first wholesale 


book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
330 East Ohio Street - Chicago 
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The Latest 
and Best 


AUTOMOBILE BOOKS 


THE MODERN GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE, 
ITS DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, OPERA- 
TION. 

By VICTOR W. PAGE, M.S.A.E. This is the most 

complete, practical and up-to-date treatise on gasoline 

automobiles and their component parts ever published. 

In the new revised and enlarged 1921 edition all phases 

of automobile construction, operation and maintenance, 

are fully and completely described and in language any- 
one can understand. 1032 pages. 1000 illustrations. 


Price $4.00 


THE MODEL T FORD CAR, Its Construction, 
Operation and Repair, Including the Ford Farm 
Tractor. The F. A. Start- 
ing and Lighting System 
and the Worm- Drive 
One-Ton Truck. 


By VICTOR W. PAGE. This 
is the most complete and prac- 
tical instruction book ever pub- 
lished on the Ford car and 
Fordson Tractor. A high grade, 
cloth bound book, printed on 
the best paper, illustrated by 
specially made drawings and 
photographs. All parts of the 
Ford Model T Car and Ford- 
son Tractor are described and 
illustrated in a comprehensive manner—nothing is left 
for the reader to guess at. The construction is freely 
treated and operating principle made clear to everyone. 
425 pages. 153 illustrations. Price $2.00 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS RELATING 
TO MODERN AUTOMOBILE CONSTRUC- 
TION, DRIVING AND REPAIR. 

By VICTOR W. PAGE. 

A self-educator on automobiling without an equal. 

This practical treatise consists of a series of thirty- 

seven lessons, covering over 2000 questions and their 

answers—the automobile, its construction, operation and 
repair. The subject matter is absolutely correct and 
explained in simple language. 7or pages. 287 illus- 
trations. 3 folding plates. 1921 edition. Price $2.50 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING MADE EASY. 
By VICTOR W. PAGE. 

Tells how to overhaul and repair all parts of all auto- 
mobiles. The information given is founded on practical 
experience, everything is explained so simply that 
motorists and students can acquire a full working 
knowledge of automobile repairing. Contains over 1000 
illustrations on nearly 450 plates. 1056 pages. oat 
edition. Price $4.00 


THE MODEL T 


AUTOMOBILE STARTING, LIGHTING, and 


IGNITION SYSTEMS. 
By VICTOR W. PAGE. 


This practical volume has been written with special 
reference to the requirements of the non-technical reader 
desiring easily understood explanatory matter relating 


to all types of automobile ignition, starting and light- 
ing Systems, Over 800 pages. 492 illustrations, gar 
edition. Price $3.00 


HOW TO RUN AN AUTOMOBILE. 
By VICTOR W. PAGE. This treatise gives concise 


instructions for starting and running all makes of 
gasoline automobiles, how to care for them, and gives 
distinctive features of control. Describes every step 
for shifting gears, controlling engines. 178 pages. 72 
illustrations. Price $1.50 


‘ 


AUTOMOBILE WELDING WITH THE 
OXY-ACETYLENE FLAME. 


By M. KEITH DUNHAM. Explains in a simple man- 
ner apparatus to be used, its care and how to construct 
necessary shop equipment. Proceeds then to the actual 
welding of all automobile parts, in a manner under- 
standable by everyone. 167 pages. Fully illustrated. 
Price $1.50 


THE MODERN MOTOR TRUCK, ITS DE- 
SIGN, CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION 
AND REPAIR. 


By VICTOR W. PAGE. Just off 
the press and treats on all types 
of motor trucks and_ industrial 
tractors and trailers. It considers 
all types of trucks, gasoline and 
electric and all varieties of truck 
bodies. This book is written in 
language everyone can understand 
and is not in any sense of the word 
a technical treatise. It is a prac- 
tical volume that will make special 
appeal to the truck driver who 
seeks to better his position and to 
the mechanic charged with the re- 
air and upkeep of trucks. The 
actory or business executive who 
wants to obtain a complete work- 
ing knowledge of truck operation problems will find 
this book a reference work of great value. The truck 
salesman or automobile dealer will find that this work 
contains information that means money to them. All 
garage and service station men should have a copy of 
this book for reference because truck construction dif- 
fers from passenger car design in many important 
respects. Anyone who reads this hook is in touch with 
all the practical features that have been tested out in 
real service. 192: edition. Cloth, 6x9. 800 pages. 750 
illustrations. Price $5.00 


GASOLINE AND KEROSENE CARBURE- 
TORS, CONSTRUCTION, INSTALLATION 
AND ADJUSTMENT. 

By VICTOR W. PAGE. 

All leading types of carburetors are described in 

detail. Special attention being given to the forms 

devised to use the cheaper fuels such as kerosene. & 
illustrations. 320 pages. Price $2.00 


Any of these books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


FREE—Our new 1921 Catalog of Practical Books sent 


ree on request 


The Norman W. Henley Publishing Company, 


2 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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PUTNAMS’ LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE. 


Being the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store, English books are supplied as easily as American, and duty-free. 


The stock of our Retail Store is available for library orders and includes books 
of every description. 


All orders, large or small, are handled quickly, intelligently, and accurately, and 
our prices will be found satisfactory. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Putnams Library Department 


Just West of 5th Avenue 


— 


Chivers’ Bindings 


For more than thirty-five years we have continuously bound NEW and 
OLD books for Public Libraries. 

Chivers’ bindings have won recognition because of their strength, flexi- 
bility and lasting qualities. 

The books we bind will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough 
for service, thus effecting for the Library a saving of time, money and effort. 

We supply NEW books bound in one or other of our three methods: 
viz.—half leather—full buckram, or publishers’ covers, strongly reinforced. 

During 1921 we propose to issue frequent lists of new, worth-while 
fiction and juveniles, carefully selected and specially priced. We will be glad 
to send copies to Libraries on request. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue 
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BEST HELPS fer NEW and OLD TEACHERS 


KINGSLEY OUTLINE STUDIES. 90 separate pamphlets. Hundreds of thousands sold. 20 cents 
each. Send for detailed list. “Of untold value to the teacher of English.”—Brother Leo (Sacred 
Heart Coll., San Francisco. 

KINGSLEY ENGLISH TEXTS: with Outline Study included. 12 titles. Julius Caesar, Merchant 
of Venice, Macbeth, Evangeline, Old Testament Episodes, King Lear, Sir Roger de Coverley, Lady 
of the Lake, Burke’s Speech, Ancient Mariner, Vision of Sir Launfal, As You Like It. From 45 to 65 
cents. 

WEBBER’S HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL ENGLISH. lvya M. Webber. Adopted by Burdett 
College, the largest Business College in New [:ngland. Includes essentials and omits superfluous 
matters. Cloth. $1.00. 

TERM PLAN ON PUNCTUATION. By Callahan and Sternglanz. Paper. 15 cents. 

GRAMMAR FOR THINKERS. By True Worthy White, M.A. The essence of Grammar. Paper. 
25 cents. 

RIGHT AT HAND STORIES. By Rosa L. Sawin and Frank H. Palmer. <A collection of short 
stories for dictation and reproduction. Cloth. 210 pages. 75 cents. 

SCHOOL PLAYS. 3 Vols., viz. All’s True (a Literary Play); The Long Road to Tomorrow (for 
History Classes); A Girl’s Dream of Pictures (for Art Classes). Paper. 25 cents each. 

HISTORY DRILL CARDS. By Clara E. Parker. 65 cards containing questions and answers on 
U. S. History. Especially valuable in reviewing for examination. Price per set, 50 cents. 

OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT AND DEBATE, By Teresa Wright Williams. 25 cents. 

eee OF HISTORY, LATIN, ALGEBRA, ARITHMETIC DRILLS, GRAMMAR. Send for 
circulars. 

GRAPHIC LATIN. A graphic presentation of the essentials of Latin Grammar. 50 cents. 


LOOSE LEAF GEOGRAPHY, Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, S. America, U. S. 6 parts. 30 cents each part. 
LOOSE LEAF COMMUNITY CIVICS, Elementary for Towns; Elementary for Cities; Advanced for High Schools, 
3 parts. 30 cents each part. 
These are fine examples of the Project Method. Send for circulars. 
THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION” 42nd YEAR BEGINNING SEPTEMBER, 1921 
“Education is appreciated everywhere. "Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 
“A magazine which we much enjoy."’"—Sister Mary Ev angel a, St. Xavier's Convent, Chicago, Ill. 
“Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.’ Pres, Faunce, Brown Univ., R. I. 
“The finest sample of educational journalism on the American market today.”—Dr. Wm. H. Thaler, St. Louis, Mo. 
. Subscriptions for All Periodicals at Lowest Clubbing Rates . 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASs_ 


LOOSE LEAF ACCESSION BOOKS 


Cloth sides, keratol back and corners, easily operated, nickeled ring binder. 
Sheets 9’ x 10/2 in. in size are ruled in red and blue ink, 25 lines to the page. 


Author and title column measures 5% in. so that long titles can be written without 
crowding. Other columns are unusually wide, allowing ample space for typing 
all accession information. Sample sheet sent on request. 


Price of one Ring Binder and 100 sheets (5000 lines) $4.75 Postpaid 


Sent on approval, subject to return if it does not come up to your expectations in 
every way. 


GAYLORD BROS., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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WIDENER 
~=MEMORIAL 


HORACE TRUMBAUER, 
Architect. 


| ‘oe cow 


View showing plan of second floor and stackroom equipped with SNEAD 
STANDARD STACK and carrells or private study rooms incorporated into a 
main stack. 

College and University librarians are realizing the useful and service- 
able feature of this combination. 

Snead Standard Stack and carrells are now used in such libraries as the 
Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University, Notre Dame University and 
University of Michigan, etc. 

Long experience in equipping libraries of all sizes has given our experts 
a fund of valuable information on library construction and arrangement, which 
is available without charge or obligation to the Library officials and architects. 

Detailed plans and description of many notable library buildings are 
found in our publication “Library Planning, Bookstacks and Shelving,” which 
will be sent free wherever it will be useful in the promotion of scientific 
library construction. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 18A9 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Canadian Branch: 250 Richmond, West, Toronto, Canada. 
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Library Legislation in 1921* 


By WILLIAM F. YUST 


ESTABLISHMENT 
N EW YORK state, where there has been no 


general revision of library law in about 

thirty years, secured various amendments 
relating to organization, operation, gifts, trans- 
fer of property, abolition of library, elimin- 
ating obsolete provisions, simplifying and 
clarifying others, expanding some which were 
too restrictive and enlarging others, all to pro- 
mote the establishment and maintenance of 
public libraries. Distinction is made between 
“public,” “association” and “free” libraries 
and a definition of each is given. 

One of these provides for library service by 
contract with a library registered by the regents 
or with the municipality or district maintaining 
such library. 

An Iowa amendment provides that a contract 
for rural library service shall remain in force 
until terminated by a majority vote of the 
electors. Formerly it could continue only five 
years without renewal. 

TRUSTEES 

An Illinois amendment specifies that library 
directors in villages under the commission form 
of government shall be appointed by the Mayor 
with the consent of the Commissioners. 

Iowa remedied a defect in her law by pro- 
viding that vacancies on library boards are to 
be filled by the mayor with the approval of the 
city council. Formerly such approval was not 
specified, as it was in the case of original 
appointments. 

A New York amendment provides that public 
library trustees shall be appointed in cities by 
the mayor, in counties by supervisors, in towns 


*This digest is based on actual examination of the 
printed Jaws, tho not always in their final form. As it 
goes to press final reports from several states are still 
lacking. There will therefore be a few omissions as 
well as possible corrections. It is the intention to 
collect and publish these in a supplementary report. 


Librarian, Rochester (N.Y.) Public Library and Chairman, A. L, A. Committee on Legislation. 


by town board, in villages by trustees; in school 
districts they shall be elected. A member of 
a municipal body appointing library trustees 
may not be a trustee. Trustees must meet at 
least quarterly. The chief. executive officer of 
an association library shall be elected by the 
trustees from their own number. 
Tax Levy 

A New York state amendment fixes two mills 
as the possible maximum library tax in mu- 
nicipalities with an assessed valuation of one 
million or less; one and one-half mills on 
more than one million and less than two mil- 
hons; one mill on two millions or over, 

In New Jersey one amendment increases the 
permissive maximum library tax rate from one- 
sixth to two-thirds of a mill. This is in addition 
to the mandatory rate of one-third mill. An- 
other removes the limit of $1,000 which a union 
of municipalities may raise annually by tax 
for library purposes. 

Illinois passed an amendment increasing the 
possible maximum library tax levy in cities 
under 100,000 to one and eight-tenths mills 
(formerly one and one-third mills) and in 
cities over 100,000 to eight-tenths mill (former- 
ly two-thirds mill). It also excepts libraries 
from the scaling under the two per cent reduc- 
tion clause of the Juul act. Another bill amends 
the Juul act to permit this exception. 

In Missouri an amendment increases the 
mandatory minimum tax levy in cities of the 
first class from four-tenths to eight-tenths of a 
mill. This was introduced at the instance of 
the St. Joseph Public Library, but applies to all 
first-class cities. Another law amends the char- 
ter of the city of St. Joseph by increasing the 
minimum library tax which the council must 
appropriate from four-tenths to eight-tenths of 
a mill. This will increase the library’s annual 
income about $21,000. 
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Kansas passed an amendment raising the per- 
missive maximum library tax from one-half 
mill to one mill in cities of second and third 
class. Cities of first class already had authority 
to levy one mill if population was under 40,000; 
over that, one-fourth mill. The chairman of 
the Kansas Library Association Legislative 
Committee says, “This ought to bring a new 
era in Kansas public libraries.” 

Wyoming failed to pass an introduced bill 
fixing the minimum and maximum county li- 
brary tax levy in counties with an assessed 
valuation of twenty-five millions or more at 
three-eighths to one-half mill (now one-eighth 
to one-half mill for all counties). 

Indiana has the unique distinction of passing 
the only law reducing the library tax levy. An 
amendment fixes the minimum county library 
tax at two-tenths of a mill. It was formerly 
five-tenths, which is no longer necessary on ac- 
count of a tremendous increase in assessed 
valuation. The library board still has power to 
fix the rate and may levy five mills, if that 
amount is needed. Another Indiana amend- 
ment prescribes that the county library tax 
shall be continued so long as the library is used 
by ten per cent of the inhabitants of the district 
concerned. Previously it was ten per cent of 
the entire county. 

In Cleveland an interesting situation devel- 
oped. The public library there is one of about 
twenty-five libraries in the state operating under 
boards appointed by boards of education. The 
library trustees appointed by the board of edu- 
cation certify to the board of education annu- 
ally the amount needed for the library during 
the ensuing year. The board of education up 
to 1920 transmitted such amount not exceeding 
one and one-half mills with its own budget 
which it is authorized to levy for school pur- 
poses. 

A budget commission reviews the estimates 
presented by each taxing body and may reduce 
any and all items so as to keep the total tax 
levy within the fifteen mill limit prescribed by 
law. (Originally the limit was ten mills (one 
per cent). The law was, however, amended to 
fifteen mills although it is still familiarly re- 
ferred to as the Smith one per cent tax law.) 
Last fall this budget commission decided that 
the amount certified for library purposes could 
not be in addition to the amount certified for 
school purposes but must be a part of it. This 
meant that the entire appropriation for the li- 
brary, $894,000, was deducted from the amount 
levied for school purposes. This action was 
taken to the Court of Appeals, but the decision 
of the Budget Commission was sustained. In- 
stead of an appeal to the Supreme Court, the 


Board of Education accepted the decision for 
the one year and sought a remedy in legislation. 
As a result, an amendment to the library law 
was secured which provides that the amount 
certified by the library board shall be in ad- 
dition to all other levies authorized by law, but 
not to exceed one and one-half mills and sub- 
ject to no other limitation on tax rates. This 
amendment puts this group of libraries in a 
very favorable position as to adequacy and 
certainty of income. It means that the levy 
made by the library board and certified to the 
board of education cannot be reduced either by 
the board of education or by the budget com- 
mission. It is so advantageous that these li- 
braries will need to use it wisely. The trustees 
of the Cleveland Public Library feel this re- 
sponsibility keenly and the Ohio Library As- 
sociation is urging this same restraint on the 
remaining libraries. The Cleveland Public Li- 
brary for next year is asking an amount only 
about one-third of that permitted by law. 


Bonps FoR BuILpINGs 


A special New York act authorizes the city 
of Buffalo to issue $100,000 worth of bonds 
“to construct, enlarge, extend, improve, alter, 
remodel, repair, rebuild and equip the buildings 
of the Grosvenor Library.” 

A local law in Delaware authorizes the city of 
Wilmington to raise $200,000 by bond issue to 
purchase from the Wilmington Institute a site 
for a library building. This site is to be leased 
to the Institute. The Institute is to use this 
money together with its own building fund of 
about $300,000 to erect a library building. The 
law also stipulates that the Institute must use 
the income from all its other property, that is, 
its old building, for maintenance. The Institute 
is a private corporation to which the city is not 
allowed by the state constitution to appropriate 
funds. The procedure outlined obviates the 
constitutional difficulties and makes possible a 
new $500,000 library building. 

New Jersey passes an amendment extending 
the provisions of the public library act relating 
to bonds for building purposes to all municipali- 
ties (formerly paid to cities) and permitting 
them to issue such bonds at six per cent (former- 
ly five.) 

Book PurcHASES 


Oregon passed an amendment making it un- 
lawful for libraries with income under $2,500 
to buy or make accessible books except those 
recommended by the A. L. A. or the library or 
school department of the state. This is a new 
development in the restriction of local power. 
It is common practice where state aid is given 
to local libraries to permit the state grant and 
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its local equivalent to be spent only for books 
approved by the state. 

The Oregon law has no reference to state 
subsidy. Its object is to provide for the proper 
expenditure of the book fund in small libraries 
which cannot afford the services of a trained 
librarian. It was introduced by a senator who 
is a library trustee. It is intended also as a 
protection against the importunate book agent 
and the promiscuous gifts which are placed on 
the shelves to please the donors. The limitation 
fixed is not narrow but the nature of the re- 
striction is important. The Library Occurrent 
of Indiana calls it “the last word in paternalistic 
library legislation. . . . In the long run. edu- 
cation, counsel and experience are much more 
valuable than ‘Thou shalt not.’ ” 


GIFTS 


A New York amendment permits acceptance 
upon terms stipulated in the gift of a condi- 
tional gift for library or kindred educational, 
social and civic agencies when affiliated with a 
library. Heretofore a strict interpretation of 


the law made impossible the acceptance of a 
conditional gift for library purposes, if the gift 
included any activities other than those pertain- 
ing to a library. 


Book THEFT 


New York state secured a much _ needed 
amendment to the penal law relating to the 
buying of stolen or wrongfully received prop- 
erty, making it include library books and other 
library property acquired by second-hand 
dealers. Heretofore it has been practically im- 
possible to convict a book seller because the 
burden of proof rested so heavily upon the 
state. This law makes it a crime to buy such 
books “without ascertaining by diligent in- 
quiry” that the seller has a legal right to dis- 
pose of them. It provides a maximum penalty 
of five years in prison or a fine of one thousand 
dollars or both according to the value of the 
property. 

FINES AND PENALTIES 

North Carolina has made it a misdemeanor 
“wilfully or maliciously to detain a book” fif- 
teen days after notice of expiration of time 
limit has been mailed or delivered in person. 

Wyoming passed the usual type of law 
making it a misdemeanor to mark or damage 
books, etc. 

New Jersey authorizes re-appropriation to the 
library of money received from fines, which is 
to be in addition to the regular appropriation. 
Heretofore such money was turned over to the 
municipality and included in anticipated 
revenue. 


SALARIES 


Information received on this subject is very 
incomplete, due in part to modesty of reporters. 
A Wyoming law says the salary of the county 
librarian in counties having assessed valuation 
of twenty-five millions or more shall not be 
over $2,400. Formerly it was not fixed by law. 

California has legislation pending on this 
subject. 

In New York state a number of local acts 
show the disposition of the legislature to in- 
crease the salaries of court librarians: Elmira 
supreme court, from maximum of $800 to 
$1,200; Utica supreme court, from $1,000 to 
$2,400; Bronx county law, not specified, to 
$3,500; New York city court, not specified, to 
$5,000. 

CERTIFICATION 

The certification of librarians, which has been 
one of the chief topics of discussion at library 
meetings for many years, has entered the legis- 
lative stage. It has been a feature of the Cali- 
fornia county library law for ten years, an 
example which has been followed in the county 
library laws of Illinois, Montana, Texas and 
Utah and this year in Ohio, South Dakota, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin. In Minnesota the cer- 
tification feature had much to do with the defeat 
of various amendments to the county library law. 

This year New York state has prepared the 
way for certification of librarians in public li- 
braries by authorizing the regents to fix stand- 
ards of service in state-aided or tax-supported 
libraries. Any library failing to comply with 
the requirements shall receive no state aid and 
no local tax shall be levied for it. This prin- 
ciple has been advocated for five years by the 
state library association through its standing 
committee on the subject. The report of this 
committee has each year become more definite, 
until last year it included a complete plan which 
was approved and recommended to the regents. 
The legislation necessary for making the plan 
when put into operation effective has now been 
secured. 

The recommendation of the association in- 
cluded a system of service grants from the state, 
which were intended to make the certification 
plan more acceptable, that is, a small state 
appropriation to be paid toward the salaries of 
librarians in places employing certificated li- 
brarians. In view of the pronounced economy 
program of the state administration, it was 
thought best not to urge the service grants at 
present. 

In Rhode Island a bill was introduced au- 
thorizing the state board of education to issue 
certificates to librarians and establish rules and 
regulations regarding the service and efficiency 
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of libraries. It also provided service grants to 
libraries conforming to the rules. This bill 
failed, but a substitute was passed providing 
state aid, which is expected ultimately to lead 
to certification. 

The Illinois certification law also failed. It 
prescribed the requirements for various grades 
of certificates and established an examining 
board. Certificates were to be issued by the 
state department of registration and education, 
which already has charge of the certification of 
a dozen or more professions, trades and occu- 
pations. It had the active support of the state 
library association, which claims that the plan 
will raise standards, equalize competition, pro- 
vide systematic advancement and _ increase 
salaries. 

A law like this which outlines in detail its 
method of operation naturally meets more op- 
position than the short paragraph in the New 
York law, which merely gives the regents per- 
mission to put the principle into effect. 

The Iowa Library Association has established 
a system of voluntary certification with a view 
to future legislation. The intention is to test 
the plan by actual experience and thus prepare 
the way for its enactment into law. Similar 
plans are under consideration in Minnesota and 
South Dakota. 

Wisconsin enacted a complete certification 
law substantially in the form recommended by 
the state library association. “The plan had 
been worked out on three principles, the estab- 
lishment of distinct grades of service, the safe- 
guarding of the rights of those already in li- 
brary work and the opportunity for anyone to 
enter library work by tests of his education, 
training and experience.” It creates a public 
library certification board of five members, two 
librarians and one public library trustee ap- 
pointed by the governor, one a member of the 
state library commission selected by the com- 
mission and one from the faculty of the state 
university selected by the president of the 
university. 

There are to be four grades of certificates 
varying in academic and library school training 
and experience required. The board may issue 
a certificate to an applicant who does not have 
the prescribed training but has attainments sub- 
stantially equivalent to such education and 
training. 

The board may issue a certificate without 
examination to anyone who has served as li- 
brarian or assistant for one year prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1923, if in the opinion of the board such 
person has demonstrated sufficient ability. A 
person having the required academic and li- 
brary training but lacking experienee may ob- 
tain license for one year and then for a second 


year in order to gain the experience necessary 
to qualify for a certificate. 

After January 1, 1923, boards of public li- 
braries supported in whole or in part by public 
funds, except in cities of the first class, shall 
not employ a librarian or a full time assistant 
who does not hold a library certificate. Li- 
brarians employed at that time may continue to 
serve without a certificate. 

Librarians appointed after January 1, 1923, 
in cities of eight thousand or over, except in 
cities of the first class, must have first grade 
certificate; in cities of four to eight thousand, 
at least second grade; in cities of two to four 
thousand, at least third grade. The board may 
permit the employment of a librarian without 
certificate for six months, if one with certificate 
cannot be secured. 

Public libraries maintained wholly or in part 
at state expense are exempt from the mandatory 
features of the law. 

RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 

In Connecticut any city, borough, town or 
subdivision thereof may retire with pension or 
other reward any employee of any public li- 
brary within its limits. This is a specific in- 
terpretation of the home rule statute. Its pro- 
moters thought it best to ask only for permis- 
sive legislation at this time. 

An Illinois amendment directs cities of over 
one hundred thousand to add all fines for over- 
detention of books to the employees’ pension 
fund. 

In Michigan a librarians’ pension bill intro- 
duced by the Detroit Public Library failed. It 
was opposed by the Detroit City Commission on 
the ground that the precedent thus established 
would sooner or later be applied to all mu- 
nicipal employees. 

In New York state the same purpose was de- 
feated in a different way. There a local bill 
was introduced to amend the greater New York 
charter by extending its pension provisions to 
employees of all public libraries of the city. The 
bill died in the Cities Committee of the Senate. 

Another New York state amendment author- 
izes the appellate division of the third and 
fourth departments of the supreme court to 
retire on half pay law librarians who have be- 
come incapacitated after twenty-five years of 
service. One per cent of their salary is to be 
paid toward a retirement fund. This amend- 
ment extends to librarians a law jwhich has 
heretofore applied to clerks and stenographers 
since 1914. A similar law for the second de- 
partment (New York City) was passed in 1913 
except that under it no salary deduction is 
made toward a retirement fund. 

These laws are practically private pension 
bills in view of the small number of employees 


who are affected thereby. The passage of one 
this year seems the more strange and unneces- 
sary because these law librarians were already 
entitled to the benefits of a general law passed 
last year. 

That law established an optional retirement 
system for all employees in the state civil ser- 
vice, which includes all librarians in the state 
service. It creates various funds by state ap- 
propriation and deduction from salaries in ac- 
cordance with actuarial computations. It pro- 
vides for disability and superannuation retire- 
ment. The latter may take place at sixty and 
must at seventy. Payments are to be made in 
the form of annuities, pensions and retirement 
allowances to the possible aggregate extent of 
one-half salary. This is regarded by experts as 
one of few scientific and sound pension systems. 


STATE Liprary COMMISSIONS 


Several state library commissions were on 
the defensive. In Missouri a bill was intro- 
duced to abolish the commission and place its 
work in much curtailed form under a bureau 
in the new education department. It was 
thought by some that the work could thus be 
done better. It has not been ascertained who 
the real promoters of the scheme were. Owing 
to the vigorous opposition by the commission 
itself and the librarians of the state the bill 
failed to pass. 

In Oklahoma a bill was defeated which aimed 
to consolidate the library commission, the state 
library and the historical society. According to 
the legislator introducing it, this was done at 
the wish of the library association and the his- 
torical society, but neither of them was in favor 
of it. 

The South Dakota commission law received 
an amendment providing for restoring library 
property in case of fire, making the emergency 
building fund applicable to the state library 
commission, which is in temporary quarters 
pending erection of a new office building. 

The Vermont law was extended to permit 
the commission to lend books to individuals as 
well as to groups. 

State library commissions were entirely 
abolished in the following states, the date of 
establishment being given in each case: Illinois, 
1909: Maine, 1899; Michigan, 1899; Ohio, 
1896: Washington, 1903. In each state the 
powers and duties of the commission are trans- 
ferred to the state library. Considered purely 
from the standpoint of organization, this ought 
to be an improvement. A single state agency 
for libraries should be sufficient and may be 
more economical and efficient than two. It may 
also be just the opposite. State libraries had 
existed in some states for many years prior to 
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the establishment of library commissions, but 
most of them were intended merely for the use 
of the legislature and politics dominated their 
personnel and their methods. Many of them 
were therefore not regarded as competent to per- 
form that larger service for the state as a whole 
which came to be recognized as the proper func- 
tion of a library commission. Meanwhile state 
libraries have improved, but it remains to be 
seen whether they have grown sufficiently in 
ability and vision to carry on this important 
work and also whether this different form of 
organization is more economical and efficient. 


State 


A number of state libraries were hit by the 
reorganizers. For some it means enlargement 
of their power and responsibility, for some a 
curtailment and for some just a change. In IIli- 
nois the powers and duties of the abolished li- 
brary extension commission are vested in the 
state librarian, who is the secretary of state. He 
shall establish a general library division, li- 
brary extension division, a division of archives 
and others as he chooses. A significant change 
is that heads of divisions are exempt from civil 
service, whereas the entire executive staff of the 
abolished commission was under state civil 
service. 

This act is in accordance with the general 
movement toward consolidating commissions 
and offices in Illinois. A thorogoing consolida- 
tion would have included the supreme court li- 
brary, the state historical library and the legis- 
lative reference bureau, but political considera- 
tions played their part there as they did in the 
civil service exemptions. As the personnel of 
the new executive staff is practically the same 
as that of the two offices which are combined, 
it probably does not for the present mean much 
change in the work now being done. 

Maine also enacted a law consolidating the 
state library and the library commission. State 
librarian as formerly to be appointed by gov- 
ernor and council for five (formerly three 
years), salary $2,800 (formerly $1,800 plus $300 
as secretary of library commission). 

It provides for legislative reference bureau 
and index bureau, which two had existed before, 
and bureau of library extension. The library 
commission is abolished and its activities with- 
out change transferred to the extension bureau. 
The commission was established in 1899 “to en- 
courage the establishment of free public li- 
braries, to select the books to be purchased for 
traveling libraries and to advise the state li- 
brarian in reference thereto.” These duties 
were enlarged in 1911. Under the former law 
the state librarian served as secretary of the 
commission. The new arrangement therefore 
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does not mean a change in activities but a 
simpler and more effective organization under 
one board instead of two. 

A resolve was passed appointing a com- 
mittee of four which shall at an expense not 
exceeding $5,000 procure plans, specifications 
and estimates for a state library building. 

In Ohio, where the position of state librarian 
has been a “political football” for ten years, the 
state library association has been vigorously 
active in behalf of a change. In reply to the 
demand from all sides to “take it out of poli- 
tics,” both candidates for governor last fall had 
made statements to the association that in their 
appointments to the commission and the li- 
brarianship only training and experience would 
be considered, rather than political expediency. 

Then came the governor’s plan for a funda- 
mental reorganization of the entire state govern- 
ment subordinating all the work of the state 
under eight or nine heads. The reorganization 
code was passed but may still be subject to a 
referendum. 

This reorganization code creates in the de- 
partment of education a state library board 
composed of the director of education and four 
others appointed by the governor. The board 
has power to appoint an remove the state li- 
brarian, who is to be in charge of the library 
service of the state with power to appoint and 
remove assistants. Under the board he shall 
exercise all powers and perform all duties for- 
merly vested in the state board of library com- 
missioners and the legislative reference depart- 
ment. 

This plan is in keeping with the Ohio law 
under which about twenty-five of the large li- 
braries of the state, ekation the largest, oper- 
ate under school boards, the library board being 
appointed by and responsible to the school 
board. But the law does not make the new 
state library board responsible to the education 
board. The possibilities of politics in the state 
library remain inasmuch as the governor still 
appoints four of the five members of the state 
library board. The sincerity of his campaign 
promise will be tested when the first appoint- 
ments are made. 

Washington, “to promote efficiency, order and 
economy,” made a radical change in her state 
government, passing “the administrative code,” 
which grants wide powers to an administrative 
board. It places the state library under an 
administrative committee consisting of superin- 
tendent of public instruction, commissioner of 
public lands and state treasurer (formerly the 
state library commission consisting of governor, 
judges [9] of the supreme court and attorney 
general; also an advisory board consisting of 


superintendent of public instruction, two per- 
sons appointed by the governor on his own 
initiative and two others, one recommended by 
the state historical society and one by the state 
federation of women’s clubs.) 

It abolishes sixty-five or more boards, com- 
missions, etc., including the library commission 
and the advisory board and transfers to the 
new committee all powers and duties of the 
former commission and the advisory board ex- 
cept those relating to the state law library. 

Ex-officio library boards or committees do 
not usually make for efficiency and yet this 
change simplifies administration by making the 
state librarian responsible to one body of three 
members instead of two boards with a combined 
membership of fifteen. The new committee has 
organized with the superintendent of public in- 
struction as president, the former state librarian 
continuing as secretary. The state library will 
therefore function as a sub-division of the edu- 
cation department. As such it is expected that 
its work will be placed on a par with that of the 
schools and not serve as a school library annex. 

A separate administrative committee, made 
up of the justices of the supreme court, the 
attorney general and the secretary of state, is to 
succeed the state library commission in the 
management of the state law library, the state 
law librarian acting as secretary of the 
committee. 

In California the state board of library 
trustees is abolished and the library placed in 
the department of finance. The head of this 
department succeeds to the powers of the state 
board of control, which with the civil service 
had left little authority to the library board. 
The change therefore means practically no dif- 
ference in the administration of the state 
library. 

Strate 

Rhode Island amended her education law to 
provide state aid in the form of salaries to 
libraries with “means not sufficient to maintain 
proper fibrary service.” It is to be paid to 
librarians whose salaries do not exceed $500 
and not over $400 to any librarian. An ap- 
propriation of $3,000 is made for this purpose. 
This amendment was passed as a substitute for 
the certification bill, which is noted under that 
head. 

A Vermont amendment empowers the state 
library commission to take possession of books 
bought with state money where a town or vil- 
lage fails to make the annual library appropria- 
tion required by law. 


County LiBRARIES 


The county library has received more con- 
sideration than any other library subject. A 
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complete county law was passed for the first 
rs Kansas, Missouri, New York, Ohio and 
Tennessee. Failures of a complete law are re- 
corded in Idaho and Washington, and of amend- 
ments in Iowa and Minnesota. In Washington, 
however, the new administrative code makes it 
possible for county libraries to be established 
under the rules of the state library. 

Bills to establish county libraries were ready 
but were not introduced because the prospect 
was not promising in Oklahoma, Georgia, which 
has tried once and failed, and Colorado, which 
has tried twice and failed. Georgia will try 
again this summer to get the necessary cgnsti- 
tutional amendment which will permit the levy 
of a county library tax. Then efforts will be 
made for a county library law. 


In Indiana two amendments were passed re- 
lating to the county library tax. These are 
noted under the heading “Tax Levy.” Another 
increases the number of county library com- 
missioners from seven to nine to relieve quorum 
difficulties which had existed. 


South Dakota secured several important 
amendments making establishment mandatory 
on petition of forty per cent of voters, petition 
to be signed in at least sixty per cent of taxing 
districts affected (formerly it was permissive on 
petition of twenty per cent of voters); county 
librarian shall act as secretary of county li- 
brary board and have qualifications and train- 
ing approved by state commission; when a local 
library serves the county under contract, the 
county shall have two representatives on the 
library board, if it pays twenty per cent of the 
maintenance cost. 

Wisconsin, which was one of the first to 
legislate on the county library, 1897, added a 
number of important amendments. These are 
in the form of additions to a general law re- 
lating to libraries which is aautnanle to other 
political units such as city, village and town. 
The more important features are: (1) a new 
provision for the establishment and maintenance 
of a new library system including appointment 
of staff. A county board extending financial aid 
to an existing library in return for service shall 
appoint two representatives on the library 
board when such aid equals or exceeds one- 
third of library’s income (formerly one repre- 
sentative for one-sixth of income); (2) exempt- 
ing upon application a taxing unit which is 
giving adequate aid to a local library; (3) 
county board may use Milwaukee system of 
charging back in proportion to service ren- 
dered; (4) county librarian to hold first-grade 
certificate; (5) old county traveling library 
may be transferred to system established under 
new law. 


A Wyoming amendment provides for estab- 

lishing branches and book distributing stations 
for people living out of town, wherein the 
county library is located. This is to be done 
on petition of ten electors who must agree to 
provide accommodations and proper trusteeship 
for property entrusted to them. Another law is 
noted. under salaries. 
_ Comprehensive laws were passed in Kansas, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio and Tennessee. They 
are uniform on only a few points: all provide 
for a contract system; all exempt districts with 
libraries, if they desire it; all but Kansas re- 
quire annual reports to the state library agency; 
all but New York specify that the librarian 
shall attend library meetings at library ex- 
pense (in Ohio the library pays only railroad 
expenses); all but New York specify that the 
library fund shall be in the custody of the 
county treasurer (in Tennessee the county 
trustees) subject to the order of the library 
board (in Tennessee the county librarian). 
These points of agreement should be borne in 
mind and added to the variations in the laws 
of these five states. The variations are as 
follows: 

Kansas. County commissioners may estab- 
lish county library or contract for use of an es- 
tablished library after majority vote by county. 
Question shall be submitted to vote on petition 
of ten per cent of taxpayers. May levy tax of not 
over one-half mill except on territory already 
taxed for a local library. Library to be con- 
trolled by board of three members appointed 
by county commissioners. Librarian is ap- 
pointed by board. 

Missouri. On petition of one hundred tax- 
payers county court shall submit question of 
establishment and levying of tax of not over 
two mills to voters outside of places already 
maintaining libraries. 


On a majority vote a county library board of 
five members shall be appointed consisting of 
county superintendent of schools and four ap- 
pointed by county court. On majority vote a 
special tax of one and one-half mills may be 
levied for five years for library building fund. 
State commission to visit county library and 
make report on library to county board. 

This bill was introduced by the state library 
association into each legislature since 1915. It 
almost failed again, but thru the efforts of 
numerous organizations it was passed on the 
last day of the session. 

New York. The New York law is in the form 
of an amendment to the general education law 
relating to libraries and ‘some of its provisions 
are common to all public libraries, such as 
those relating to the number of members (five) 
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on the library board and the certification of 
librarians. 

A county library may be established by vote 
of electors or of board of supervisors. Vote 
shall be taken when twenty-five taxpayers so 
petition. May levy library tax of one-third 
mill to one mill, hat levy not less than one- 
half mill in county with assessed valuation un- 
der one hundred million doliars. Chief ad- 
ministrative office to be in county seat unless 
another city has twenty per cent larger popula- 
tion; not to be moved by reason of change in 
population. 

County libraries have been possible in New 
York for ten years, but none have been estab- 
lished on account of the double taxation they 
would impose on cities already having libraries. 

Ohio. County library may be established on 
majority vote of electors. Election to be held 
on petition of twenty-five per cent of the elec- 
tors. To be managed by board of five trustees, 
two appointed by common pleas judge and 
three by county commissioners. Library board 
shall levy annual library tax of two-tenths mill 
to one mill. County librarian must have cer- 
tificate from state board of library examiners, 
consisting of librarians of the two public li- 
braries of the largest circulation, director of the 
state library service and two persons chosen by 
the state library commission. 

Tennessee. County court may _ establish 
county free library for territory outside of cities 
and towns with libraries. A state board of li- 
brary examiners is created consisting of state 
librarian, state superintendent of education, 
public librarians of four leading cities and 
president of state library association. County 
librarian must have certificate from this board. 

A board of supervisors of the county library 
is established consisting of judge and clerk of 
county court and mayor of county seat; this 
board shall elect: four persons, who with the 
county superintendent of schools as the fifth 
member, shal] serve as county library boar: 
and supervise the library. County libraries shall 
be under the general supervision of the state 
librarian, who shall visit them and call annual 
meetings of county librarians. County court is 
to levy annual library tax of not over one mill. 

In the Liprary JournaL of September 15, 
1920, 45:727-31, W. J. Hamilton has a valuable 
article in which he states twelve points which 
he regards as desirable in a good county library 
law. Measuring these seven enumerated laws 
according to Mr. Hamilton’s standard gives 
these results: 

1. Library board to fix tax rate: Yes, with- 
in fixed limit in Kansas and Ohio. 

2. Tax rate with fixed minimum: Yes, in 


New York and Ohio. 


3. Establishment mandatory under certain 
conditions: Yes, after election in Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Ohio. 

4. Permanence of library once established: 
Yes, in Kansas, Ohio and Tennessee; Missouri 
and New York provide for disestablishment. 

5. Provision for new county library or con- 
tract with city: Yes, in all. 

6. County representation on city board under 
contract: Not provided by any. 

7. Certification of county librarians: Yes, 
in Ohio and Tennessee; authorized in New 
York. 

8, Exemption of districts with libraries if 
they desire it: Yes, in all. 

9. Required attendance of librarians at state 
and district meetings at county expense: Yes, 
in all except New York. 

10. Right of Library Board to borrow 
money for building purposes: Not specified by 
any. 

1l. Permission for difference in tax rates 
in central community and outlying county: Not 
specified by any. 

12. Annual report to state library agency: 
Yes, in all but Kansas. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

There is an unusually large amount of federal 
legislation pending which if enacted will af- 
fect libraries and librarians. On account of its 
volume and the uncertainty of its passage only 
a brief statement about each is here included. 

Hospital Library Service. The sundry civil 
appropriation bill passed by the last Con- 
gress includes $100,000 (available July 1) 
for library books, magazines and papers for 
beneficiaries of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance. This provides for continuing the hos- 
pital library service inaugurated by the A. L. A. 

Navy Appropriation Bill. This includes. 
$589,500 for educational training and libraries 
for the navy. Among the objects specified are 
“Instructors and equipment for vocational train- 
ing, the maintenance of libraries ashore and 
afloat including salaries of necessary librarians, 
purchase of books, magazines, newspapers and 
library supplies.” 

Library Information Service. A bill creates a 
Division of Library Service in the Bureau of 
Education. Its duties will be to increase the 
efficiency of American libraries by providing 
current information concerning government ac- 
tivities; collect and organize information re- 
garding printed matter issued by the federal 
government and provide digests of this material. 

This service existed six months in the Interior 
Department under the emergency fund. The bill 
as amended calls for an appropriation of 
$18,700. It has been thrice endorsed by the 
A. L. A., by the League of Women Voters, by 
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numerous civic organizations, as well as by two 
secretaries of the Interior and Vice-President 
Coolidge. It is the one so admirably defended 
in the Senate, Jan. 14, 1921, by Senator McLean 
of Connecticut. 

Towner Sterling Bill. This creates a federal 
department of education with a secretary in the 
President’s cabinet. Its object is to encourage 
the states in the promotion of education includ- 
ing “the extension and adaptation of public li- 
braries for educational purposes.” 

Reclassification of Government Service. Two 
competing bills on this subject are before Con- 
gress, each classifying the civilian positions of 
the government for the purpose of standardizing 
salaries. Each of these embodies to some ex- 
tent the recommendations from committees of 
the various divisions of the public service con- 
cerned. They both provide substantial in- 
creases of salary. The passage of either would 
improve the status of librarians in the capital 
city and probably have a good effect on library 
service in general. 


Recent LEGISLATION AND Liprary REVENUES 


The laws summarized under the heading 
“Tax Levy” in the preceding report do not 
warrant much generalization. They do show a 
disposition to permit libraries to adjust them- 
selves to changing conditions and to provide 
more liberally for their support. The Indiana 
amendment providing that the county tax shall 
be continued so long as the library is used by 
ten per cent of the inhabitants of the district 
concerned calls attention to the fundamental 
principle that support depends on service. This 
principle needs emphasis. Whatever may be 
the form of its state law, a library’s support 
will ultimately depend upon the nature and 
extent of the service which it renders to the 
community. 

Considerable discussion has revolved around 
the question as to whether a library board 
should have the power to levy the library 
tax. The two states in which this question has 
been differently decided are Jowa and Indiana. 
Altho the decisions are many years old, they 
are frequently referred to and for this reason a 
brief outline of each case is here given. 


In 1896 the board of trustees of the public 
library in Des Moines, lowa, fixed a tax rate 
of one mill for library maintenance and a tax 
of three mills to create a sinking fund for the 
purchase of a lot and the erection of a build- 
ing. In so doing it acted in accordance with a 
law passed by the general assembly which au- 
thorizes the library trustees to fix the rates 


given for the purposes stated and “cause each 
of the rates so determined and fixed to be cer- 
tified and the council shall levy the taxes neces- 
sary to raise said sums respectively for such 
year.” 

The library board certified these amounts to 
the city council, which refused to levy the 
taxes. When carried to the supreme court of 
the state the act of the general assembly was 
declared unconstitutional. 


The court held that the right to fix the tax 
rate was equivalent to the right to levy a tax. 
But the power to levy a tax cannot be dele- 
gated by the legislature to a board or officer not 
elected by and immediately responsible to the 
people or the taxpayers. Similar laws violating 
that principle had been declared unconstitu- 
tional in I}linois, Kansas and Michigan. 


In 1906 a case involving this principle came 
from Marion, Indiana, to the supreme court of 
the state, which decided that the delegation of 
the power of taxation to a library board ap- 
pointed by the council was lawful. In its de- 
cision it cited the state constitution, which says: 
“Knowledge and learning, generally diffused 
thruout a community, being essential to the 
preservation of a free government, it shall be 
the duty of the general assembly to encourage, 
by all suitable means, moral, intellectual, scien- 
tific and agricultural improvement, and to pro- 
vide by law for a general and uniform system 
of common schools, wherein tuition shall be 
without charge equally open to all.” 


The court declared: “It may, with propriety, 
be said that a law providing for the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of public libraries is a 
part of the educational system of the state and 
that boards organized under the provision of 
said act exercise the whole power of the mu- 
nicipality in respect to public libraries. 

“It is to be remembered that the trustees of 
a school city are appointed in the same manner 
as are trustees of library boards appointed’ 
under the provisions of said act, and no objec- 
tion could be urged against the authority of a 
library board so appointed to levy taxes, pur- 
suant to legislative authority, which might not 
be urged with equal force against the levy of 
taxes by school boards. Our statutes contain 
many provisions authorizing school boards to. 
levy taxes for certain purposes, some of which 
have been upon the statute books for nearly 
half a century.” 


Two important principles are involved in 
these decisions: one whether a board not elected 
by the taxpayers should have the power to levy 
a tax; the other whether in a given municipality 
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there should be more than one tax-levying body. 
On these points there is no agreement among 
different states, nor among courts within a 
single state, not even among different divisions 
of the same court as illustrated this year in 


York state. 


The city of Buffalo has the commission form 
of government, but retains its board of educa- 
tion. In 1919 a state law was passed authoriz- 
ing and directing boards of education to make 
large increases in teachers’ salaries. The board 
of education this year submitted its budget for 
over five million dollars. The common council 
cut this estimate $345,629. 

The appellate court decided that the council 
had no authority to make this reduction. It 
held that the entire management of schools be- 
ing placed in boards of education, gave them 
power to compel the council to levy the neces- 
sary tax. 

The argument stated that “The tendency of 
legislation in recent years has been in the di- 
rection of enlarging the powers and authority 
of boards of education to the end that the edu- 
cational facilities of the state should be taken 
away from the control of municipal authorities, 
and thus remove them as far as possible from 
political influence and place them in charge of 
boards of education composed of persons se- 
lected because of their supposed familiarity 
with educational matters.” 

When taken to the court of appeals this de- 
cision was reversed on the ground that the 
council has the sole power to raise by a general 
tax the funds necessary to carry on the city. 
While admitting the enlarged powers of inde- 
pendent boards of education, it denies that those 
powers are unqualified. 

The court said: “It would seem unfortunate 
if in a city of the size of Buffalo, a body how- 
ever able and devoted, not elected, not remov- 
able by the appointing power, not even with a 
tax budget of its own so that its action would 
be brought sharply to the attention of the pub- 
lic, might command the allotment to it of what- 
ever part of a limited revenue it thought best to 
the sacrifice of other interests perhaps as es- 
sential. Such a board has no detailed knowl- 
edge of other public needs. It knows nothing 
of the number of poiice required, or of the 
demands to safeguard the public health. Its 
view is limited to its own department, of course 
important, but likely to be regarded as of 
unique importance by those who have its in- 
terests at heart. In all governments, in the 
nation, the state, the city, the problem is to 
reconcile a hundred pressing needs so that the 
total of the appropriations shall not be ex- 


cessive.” 


These conflicting decisions show that the 
court battles of a century have not settled this 
question of taxation. One learned body hands 
down a solemn decision and another equally 
learned body reverses it. There is therefore 
strong argument as well as high precedent in 
favor of as well as against the library tax 
being levied by the library board, tho very few 
library boards have this power. Therefore the 
new edition of the A. L. A. manual chapter 
on legislation recommends that the tax rate be 
fixed by the library authority within the limits, 
if any, set by law. 


BURIED TREASURES 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


A NEW A. L, A. POSTER. See p. 722 


FOR SALE 
Century Magazine. v. 53-80; v. 81, nos. 1-2; 
Nov., 1896, to Dec., 1910. Unbound. Jessie L. 
Arms, Iowa City, Ia. 


A rotary organization, with George T. Settle 
of Louisiana as president, Charles E. Rush of 
Indianapolis as sergeant-at-arms and Paul M. 
Paine as secretary was formed during the 
Swampscott Conference. In preparation for 
future library meetings all Rotary libraries are 
asked to send their names to Paul M. Paine at the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Public Library. 


A 
Why are some folks all puffed up because a great man 
has spoken a few words to them— : 
ii, @ 
When they can go into the nearest Public Library and 
; enjoy by the hour the finest thoughts of the greatest 
men who have ever lived? 
| 


Libraries and 


Museums, III 


By Joun Cotton Dana 
Librarian of the Public Library and Director of the Museum Association, Newark, N. J. 


First Steps Toward 


HAT has thus far been said should make it 

clear that I feel that the usefulness of 
museums to the general public may be frankly 
questioned. I have tried to show that utility is 
a museum’s only excuse for being; that a test of 
its utility lies in its use; and I have hinted that 
its use as a collection of objects which are avail- 
able in “visual instruction” has not been proved 
to be of great value. Hence, why museums at 
all? 

To all this the retort can be made that only a 
stupid or dull or narrow and bigoted mind can 
fail to see the profit to the world, in the long 
run, of the collection, identification and safe 
storage of the tools and adornments of human 
life, and of a like treatment of all objects that 
lie in the realm of science—meaning here well- 
nigh everything that man can touch and see. 
To this retort comes the reply that [ am speaking 
of museums for the average person, old and 
young; and freely and gladly admit that all the 
“storage” and all the “gazing” museums in ex- 
istence find a certain slight degree of usefulness, 
today, and will ultimately find more thereof. 
The argument for the establishment of general 
collections of objects, so chosen, so described, so 
intelligently presented by curators, so freely 
lent and so open to study so as to be obviously 
useful and obviously pleasure-giving—this argu- 
ment may be confused by vague allusions to the 
general uplift given by exterior and content of 
a gallery of fine art, and to the high value to 
students of the marvellous regiments of objects 
in a museum of science, and to the high duty of the 
men of to-day to collect for the men of to-morrow 
all that they can gather of records of the past. 
But the confusion thus produced does not go 
beyond confusion of mind and does not affect the 
argument. Indeed I present, strictly speaking, 
no argument at all. I make merely the statement 
that a new type of museum is here and now in 
process of development; that it finds the cause of 
its existence in the fact that museums of the old 
type do not render the service which those of the 
new type purpose to render; that it denies neither 
the propriety nor the value—in the long run— 
of museums of the manner now dominant, and 
admits that its coming may irritate the advocates 
and workers in many of the existing museums; 
and will probably lead to an insistent demand 


Museum Founding 


that these latter change some of their ways. 

I dwell so long on making it clear that we 
should turn some at least of our thoughts and 
our energies to a new kind of museum, and on 
making it clear that in so doing we are not for- 
getful of the good things that may be said of the 
old museums, because of the existence of an 
ancient, stupid and unjust custom of charging 
the advocates of the new with a wholesale con- 
demnation of the old. As an abstract proposi- 
tion we are all ready to agree that progress in- 
volves change, and, conversely, that where there 
is no change there is no progress. But in real 
life change is usually accompanied by pain, in 
our minds or in our sensibilities or in both, and 
the proponent of change is usually condemned as 
a cause of that pain. 

If the subject of museums is of interest to you, 
then you have already examined casually the 
museums of your town; but if you purpose to use 
your library, and your positionasa library worker, 
as aids in local museum development, then you 
should proceed to examine them critically. You 
should visit them, examine their contents and 
their methods of administration, their finances, 
their annual cost to your city and what the re- 
turn for that cost in influence on the lives of 
citizens, old and young. 

I assume that you know something of the use 
of objects and pictures in the practice of teach- 
ing. You find about a thousand times as many 
visits are paid to movies in your town in a year 
as are paid to your museums. Your movies prac- 
tice visual instruction; your local museums may 
vaguely wish to practice it; but succeed in doing 
little more than giving to a few, on rare occa- 
sions, opportunities for idle gazing. A few in- 
quiries will probably show you that new methods 
will not be seriously considered by your mu- 
seums. Let us assume that you ask if you can put 
slips into your books on art and science referring 
to objects in your museums and saying that old 
and young will be conducted over them and 
shown the things each may wish particularly to 
see; that you ask for objects to display in your 
library; that you ask that readers, notably teach- 
ers, having borrowed books from your library 
to aid them in their work, may borrow from the 
museums objects which will make their class. 
room work more instructive and more interest- 
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ing. To all these queries the answer will be, in 
most cases, no. 

Your interest in visual aids to education con- 
tinues, and you find that the literature of the sub- 
ject is interesting, and leads you to the conclu- 
sion that the use of such aids is well worth 
while. I have hinted that in my opinion the 
value of these aids has not been thoroly demon- 
strated; but that very fact makes me the more 
keen to see the subject more widely studied and 
visual aids more used. Only by use and obser- 
vation can the question of value be answered. 

You probably have already a collection of pic- 
tures from which many borrow examples for a 
score of uses. That teachers use them freely is in- 
dicative of their utility to them in their present 
stage of pedagogic knowledge. That designers, 
movie men, newspaper men, decorators, archi- 
tects, and others use them is ample evidence 
that they are useful to the community at large, 
even tho their utility in educational work is 
not yet definitely proven. 

If you have a collection of pictures, which you 
do not lend, then you have in your library the 
foundation of a museum of the old type. It is 
still more definitely of the old type if the pic- 
tures are under glass, can be examined only 
with a certain quantum of back and neck twist- 
ing, and of eye-strain, can be seen only up to 
5 p. m., and only by walking carefully a goodly 
distance on hard and polished floors, and only 
by prolonged standing—comfortable seats not 
being of the essence of gazing museums. 

If your pictures may be freely handled, may 
be examined and used by the student or the 
pleasure-seeker when seated in a chair at a con- 
venient table, and if they may be borrowed in 
quantity for use at home, or in office, shop or 
school, then you have in your library the be- 
ginnings of a museum of the new type. All 
doubts about the value of visual aids, as giving 
pleasure and profit to your community, as a 
whole, are nearly forgotten in the presence of 
the simple fact that they are used, and with evi- 
dent enjoyment. 

Having shown by your success in founding and 
conducting a museum of pictures that you have 
already certain of the qualifications of a museum 
manager, you are perhaps moved to go further 
and begin a collection of objects. You are con- 
vinced that such a collection, directed as are your 
pictures, will be useful, and you have found that 
the museums of the neighborhood will not lend 
objects and do little or nothing to make them- 
selves attractive, pleasure-giving and of influence 
on the tastes, thoughts and aims of your com- 
munity. If you learn these things in no other 


way you can almost surely learn them from the 


one fact that visitors to them are few—few abso- 
lutely, and also few relatively to the money 
that has been spent on their foundation and 
maintenance. 

At this period, beware of the benevolent 
museum founder; especially of him who has 
made a collection of objects of art and curiosity 
and wishes to present them to your city, thru 
your library, on condition that they be kept for 
ever in certain rooms of their own, that the 
rooms be always plainly marked with the name 
of the donor and that they be always open to 
the public. Collections and even whole 
museums, including the buildings that house 
them, are not uncommon as gifts of well-mean- 
ing persons to their respective communities, and 
are in nearly all cases entirely dead as soon as 
they are set up. A finished museum is a corpse, 
and so is a finished collection. In common with 
all other institutions, a museum to be of any 
value must grow; and it must do more than that 
—it must change its objects, their manner of 
presentment and its methods of management, 
that it may meet the ever changing needs of a 
changing order of society. A _ librarian is 
peculiarly well fitted to see the truth of that 
statement, for he is familiar with the library’s 
recent history and has noted the radical changes 
it has undergone. A few years ago libraries 
were as are museums of the old type today, with 
bound books for adults as almost their sole 
objects of collection, and these rarely lent and 
under many restrictions, with no access to them by 
their owners save thru a catalog and an attendant, 
and with the slightest of a clientéle. To-day we 
have, in our libraries, books for all ages, jour- 
nals, maps, pictures, pamphlets, clippings, music 
records and movie films. These objects may all 
be freely handled and examined; all ages and 
all classes use them; skilled attendants serve as 
“docents” concerning them to all comers, and 
they are borrowed under few and simple rules. 

Do not, then, think of the museum you may 
hope to help establish in your library, or with 
its aid, as something which will ever be com- 
plete. Think of it always as a beginning, as an 
ever-changing series of collections, administered 
in ever-changing ways. 

After what has been said it is not necessary to 
suggest that your collections be not encumbered 
with mere curios, objects that derive all their 
interest from such facts as age, origin, owner- 
ship, cost or former use. A bit of stone may 
be of value in a museum; but not because it was 
picked up on Bull Run battlefield, or was once 
in the pocket of Abe Lincoln, or cost the owner 
a million dollars. Among the friends of the 
museum enterprise which I assume you are ser- 
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iously contemplating will be a few who will offer 
you curios of the kind just suggested. It may be 
wise to accept them in most cases; but not to pay 
for them with promises of their display or 
eternal preservation. 

If your thoughts go so far as to the formation 
of a museum organization, let this wait until you 
have still further examined the field. Just as the 
teachers of the city are the persons most ready 
to exalt your position as librarian by a com- 
mendable use of your books; so are they the per- 
sons most inclined to approve of the idea of a 
local museum, with a quality of service like that 
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of the library, and to make good use of it. 

At a meeting of teachers then, with the ap- 
proval of the superintendent of schools, you may 
well present in rough outline a scheme for a 
museum. _If you put first the fact that it will 
collect objects to lend to teachers as aids in 
school work—the objects to be examined and 
lent just as are the library's books and pictures 
—you may then well add that the museum shalt 
be, so you hope, adapted as it grows to the needs 
and wishes of the whole community, including 
the arts, fine and applied, the sciences, trades 
and manufactures, commerce and society. 


The Transportation Tax* 


A List or REFERENCES COMPILED BY THE LiBrRARY OF THE Bureau or RatLway Economics 


War Revenue Law oF 1917 

War revenue bill of 1917, H. R. 4280, introduced 
in the House May 9, 1917: 

U. S. Congress. House. Committee on Ways and 
Means. . . . Bill to provide revenue to defray war 
expenses . . . Report. [To accompany H. R. 4280] 
[Washington, 1917]. 11 p. 8°. (65th Cong., Ist 
sess. House. Rept. 45). 

Title V: War tax on facilities furnished by public 
utilities, advertising and insurance: p. 6-7. 

The war taxation bill. [Summary of provisions relat- 
ing to railroads]. Railway Age, v. 62: 1003; May 11, 
1921. 

Transportation tax discussed in House by Kitchin, 
May 10 (Congressional Record, v. 55: Appendix, p. 
487); Fordney, (v. 55: 2128; May 11, 1917); 
Mondell, (v. 55: 2617; May 19, 1917); Sears, (v. 55: 
2613-14; May 19, 1917). 

Bill passed the House May 23, 1917. Reported to 
Senate by Senate Committee on Finance (65th Cong., 
Ist sess. Senate. Report 75) with no comment on 
the transportation tax. Bill as amended printed in 
Congressional Record, v. 55: 4632-47; July 3, 1917. 
Recommitted to Committee on Finance, July 7. 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Finance. 
Revenue to defray war expenses. Hearings and 
briefs . . . on H. R. 4280, an act to provide revenue 
to defray war expenses and for other purposes . . . 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1917. 621 p. 8°. 

Sec. 500 (a): Freight transportation. Statement 
of Alfred P. Thom, representing the Railway Ex- 
ecutives’ Advisory Committee: p. 186-190. 

Sec. 500 (b): Express transportation. Statement 
of T. B. Harrison, representing the Adams, American, 
Southern, and Wells Fargo Express Cos.: p. 191-95. 

Sec. 500 (c): Passenger transportation. Statement 
of Arthur M. Brady, representing the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association. Statement of Ligon John- 
son, representing various theaters of the United 
States. Letter from T. F. Whittelsey, secretary of 
the Short Line Railroad Association of the South: 
p. 195-204. 

—— ... Revenue to defray war expenses... 


*Memorandum on the Transportation Tax. (Title V, 
sections 500-503, of the War revenue law of 1917, and 
Title V, sections 500-502, of the War revenue law of 
1918). 


Report. [To accompany H. R. 4280] [ Washington, 
1917]. 2 pts. 8°. (65th Cong., Ist sess. Senate. 
Report 103). 

Pt. 1 ordered to be printed Aug. 4 (calendar day 
Aug. 6), 1917. 

Pt. 2, Minority Report, submitted by Mr. La 
Follette, ordered to be printed Aug. 13, 1917. 

Title V: pt. 1, p. 10-11. 

“It is equally obvious that the more vexatious and 
burdensome taxes ought to be. foregone as long as 
possible in favor of less burdensome and vexatious 
taxes. As examples to enforce this principle we cite 
in the majority bill the exceptional and extraordinary 
taxes on consumption, like the proposed tax on tea, 
coffee and sugar; the proposed tax on passenger 
tickets and freight rates, which operate like sand in 
the bearings of industry and commerce”: Minority 
Report, p. 5. 

U. S. Laws, Statutes, etc. Revenue to defray war ex- 
penses. H. R. 4280, a bill to provide revenue to 
defray war expenses and for other purposes. This 
document is a reproduction of the bill as veported 
to the Senate on August 6, 1917. Washington: Govt. 
Print. Off., 1917. 124 p. 8°. (65th Cong., Ist sess. 
Senate. Doc. 74). 

Title V: p. 43-50. 

Transportation tax discussed in Senate by Jones 
of Nevada (Congressional Record, v. 55: 6027; Aug. 
14, 1917) ; La Follette, (v. 55: 6273; Aug. 23, 1917); 
Townsend, (v. 55: 6231; Aug. 22, 1917). 

——.. .. An act to provide revenue to defray war 
expenses, and for other purposes. Washington, 
1917]. 129 p. 4°. (65th Cong., Ist sess. H. R 
4280). 

Aug. 15 (calendar day, Sept. 10), 1917. Ordered to 
be printed with the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered. 

Part relating to railroads summarized in Railway 
Age, v. 63: 451-52; Sept. 14, 1917. 

U. S. Congress. Conference Committee. . . . Revenue 
to defray war expenses . . . Conference report. 
[To accompany H. R. 4280] [Washington, 1917}. 
53 p. 8°. (65th Cong., Ist sess. House. Report 
172). 

Sept. 28, 1917. Ordered to be printed. 

Statement of managers on the part of the House 
in regard to the transportation tax: p. 40-41. Also 
in Congressional Record, v. 55: 7557-73; Oct. 1, 
1917. 
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—- Revenue to defray war expenses. . . U. S. Laws, Statutes, etc. . . . Revenue bill of 1918 


Conference report on the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide . . « H. R. 12863, a bill to provide revenue and for 
revenue to defray war expenses, and for other other purposes. The matter herein is an exact repro- 
purposes. [Washington, 1917]. 29 p. 8°. (65th duction of the official bill reported to the Senate on 
Cong., Ist sess. Senate. Doc. 115). December 6, 1918. Washington: Govt. Print. Off., 
Also in Congressional Record, v. 55: 7606-14; Oct. -1918. 278 p. 8°. (65th Cong., 3d sess. Senate. 
2, 1917. Doc. 310). 
Transportation tax discussed by Mr. Kitchin “5 Title V. Transportation: p. 137-43. 
House (Congressional Record, vy. 55: 7577; Oct. 1, Transportation tax discussed in Senate Dec. 12, 
1917); by Mr. Simmons in Senate (v. 55: 7620; Oct. 1918 (Congressional Record, vy. 57: 359-60; Dec. 12, 
2, 1917). 1918); by Senator Penrose (v, 57: 551; Dec. 17, is 
U. S. Laws, Statites, etc. An act to provide revenue 1918). Bill as amended passed the Senate Dec. 23, 3 
to defray war expenses, and for other purposes. 1918. 2 
[Washington, 1917]. 43 p. 8°. (65th Cong., Public U.S. Congress. Conference Committee. . . . Revenue ‘ 
no. 50). bill . . . Conference report. [To accompany H. R. % 
Approved Oct. 3, 1917. 12863]. [Washington, 1919]. 94 p. 8°. (65th < 
Title V: War tax on facilities furnished by public Cong., 3d sess. House. Report 1037). 3 
utilities, and insurance: p. 16-18. Statement of managers on the part of the House i 
Sections relating to transportation summarized in in regard to the transportation tax: p. 71-72. Also is 
Railway Age, v. 63: 607-08; Ost. 5, 1917; in Railway in Congressional Record, vy. 57: 2996; Feb. 8, 1919. @ 
Review, v. 61: 420; Oct. 6, 1917. U. S. Laws, Statutes, etc. . . . Revenue bill of 1918. : 
. Revenue laws. Public no. 271, approved An act showing the bill (H. R. 12863) .. . as R 
Sept. 8, 1916; Public no, 377, approved March 3, agreed to in conference and passed by the Congress y 
1917; Public no. 50, approved Oct. 3, 1917. Wash- and presented to the President of the United States. A 
ington: Govt. Print. Off., 1917. 112 p. 8°. (65th Washington, Govt. Print. Off.. 1919. 106 p. 8°. 2 
Cong., Ist sess. House. Doc. 379). (65th Cong., 3d sess. Senate. Doc. 385). 2 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. The war Title V. Transportation: p. 50-52. Ns 
tax law. Approved October 3, 1917. New York Bill approved Feb. 24, 1919. (Public 254). i 
[1917]. 132 p. 12°, Guaranty Trust Company of New York. The new a 
National City Company. The war tax law of 1917. revenue law; revenue act of 1918, New York [1919]. ‘ 
New York [1917]. 40 p. 8°. 223 p. 12°. : 
Philadelphia Trust Company. War tax law, approved — National Bank of Commerce in New York. Federal EE 
nae 3, 1917 . . . Philadelphia [1917]. 76 p. revenue act of 1918; complete text with reference q 
Seligman, Edwin R. A. The war revenue act. Political p. 
t v. 33: 1-37; March, 1918. National City Company. United States revenue act, 
A tax of 10 per cent on operating revenues. Railway ae ee and indexed . . . New York, 1919. : 


_ Age, v. 62: 1061; May 18, 1917. 

Summary of an article in the Bache Review, recom- 
mending a 30 per cent increase of freight rates and 
a 10 per cent tax on transportation receipts as a 
substitute for the tax on transportation in the war 
revenue bill. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Brief analysis 
of war revenue bill H. R. 12863 as affecting industry. 
[Boston] 1919. 15 p. 8°. 

Tax on transportation and other facilities: p. 11. 

Blakey, Roy G., and Gladys C. Blakey. The revenue act 
of 1918. American Economic Review, v. 9: 213-43: 


Il. 
War Revenue Law or 1918. June, 1919. 


ea ss. House. Committee on Ways and Tax on transportation: p. 231-33. 
bill . . Hearings... ref- Haig, Robert Murray. The revenue act of 1918. Politi« 


erence to the new revenue bill. June 7-Aug. 15, cal Science Quarterly, vy. 34: 369-91; Sept. 1919. 
1918. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1918. 29 pts. Transportation tax: p. 374. 


eT, U. S. Government Actuary. . . . Revenue bill of 1918; 
Transportation tax discussed by Mr. Kitchin, chair- an analysis of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide 

man: pt. 16, p. 1174, Tax on express discussed by revenue, and for other purposes. Prepared by Mr. 

Frederick Jennings: pt. 9, p. 547-56. Statement of Joseph S. McCoy, Government Actuary . . . Wash- 

L. H. Hadley asking that the transportation tax on ington: Govt. Print. Off., 1919. 8 p. 8°. (65th Cong., 

freight be applied to freight from foreign countries; 3d sess. Senate. Doc. 391). 

he pt. 11, p. 726-34. Feb. 13 (cal. day, Feb. 18) 1919. Ordered printed. 

Also issued in 3 volumes, with material arranged “Transportation and insurance”: p. 7. 

by subject. L. H. Hadley’s statement: v. 2, p. 1477- Ill. 

84. OrrictaL REGULATIONS 


. . « Revenue bill of 1918 . . . Report [To ac- _ U. S. Office of Internal Revenue. . . . Rules and regu- 


company H. R. 12863] [Washington, 1918]. 40 p. lations for collection of taxes on transportation of 
8°. (65th Cong., 2d sess. House. Report 767). persons and property under war revenue act approved 
Sept. 3, 1918. Committed to the committee of the October 3, 1917 . . . March 18, 1918. Washington: 
whole House on the state of the Union, and ordered Govt. Print. Off., 1918. 47 p. 8°. (Regulations no. 
to be printed. 42). 
Title V: p. 24-26. —— Instructions on payment of tax on transportation. 
Transportation tax discussed by Kitchin, Sept. 7, Official Bulletin, July 18, 1918, p. 9. Approved 
1918 (Congressional Record, v. 56: Appendix, p. July 1, 1918. 
692): McKeown (v. 56: 10249-50; Sept. 12, 1918); ——. .. Regulations . . . relating to the collec- 
Bill passed the House Sept. 20, 1918. Reported by tion of tax on transportation and other facilities. 
Senate Committee on Finance Dec. 6, 1918. (65th Title V, sections 500, 501 and 502 of the Revenue Act 
Cong., 3d sess. Senate. Report 617), with no com- of 1918. Washington: Govt. Print Off., 1919. 48 p. 


ment on the transportation tax. 8°. (Regulations 49). 
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__—Transportation tax rulings issued. Internal revenue 
bureau regulations out. [Decision 2883]. Journal 
of Commerce, July 21, 1919, p. 4: 8. 

—. . . Transportation tax. Supersedes articles 13 

and 15 of Regulations no. 49, [Washington, 1919]. 

8 p. 8°. T. D. 2889. Approved July 16, 1919. 

—— .. . Regulations 49 (revised) relating to the col- 
lection of tax on transportation and other facilities. 

. . . Washington: Govt. Print. Off., 1920. 64 p. 
8°. 

——.... Regulations 49, rev. June 1921, relating to 
the collection of tax on transportation and other facili- 
ties . . . Washington: Govt. Print. Off., 1921. 66 

IV. 
Unorriciat Instructions, Erc. 

Association of American Railway Accounting Officers. 
Standing Committee on Corporate, Fiscal and Gen- 
eral Accounts. [Bulletin on application of the war 
revenue tax. Washington, D. C., October 20, 1917]. 
12 p. 4°. (Bulletin no. 88). 

Reprinted in Railway Age Gazette, v. 63: 761-62; 
Oct. 26, 1917; in part in Traffic World, v. 20: 888- 
90; Oct. 27, 1917. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. . . . Circular 
no. 9273. War revenue tax law. [Baltimore, Oct. 25, 
7 p. 4. 

——Table for determining war tax on passenger tickets. 
Effective November 1, 1917. 

Table. f° 

—— .... Tables for determining war tax on mileage 
tickets sold prior to November Ist, 1917, and when 
cash fares are collected on train. Effective November 
Ist, 1917. [Baltimore, 1917]. 8 p. 8°. 

Black, Henry Campbell. <A treatise on federal taxes 
. . . Kansas City, Mo., 1917. 566 p. 8°. 

Transportation tax: p. 371-74, 
——4th ed. Kansas City, 1919. 704 p. 8°. 
Transportation tax: p. 388-400. 

Conlin, John A. Income and federal tax reports . . . 

1918 ed. New York: Prentice Hall [1918]. 704 p. 8°. 
War tax on utilities: p. 575-95. — 

Government transportation, express, telegraph, and, tele- 
phone business exempt from taxation under War- 
revenue act. (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bureau 
of Animal Industry. Service and regulatory an- 
nouncements. Oct. 1917, p. 112-13). 

Hartman, William J. “Liberty” freight tax computer, 
showing amount to be collected under the war revenue 
tax for the transportation of property by freight. 
Chicago, W. J. Hartman [1917]. 13 p. 4°. 

New railroad taxes. Passenger and freight imports take 
effect Nov. 1. Figures for Southern Pacific. Annalist, 
v. 10: 549; Oct. 29, 1917. 

Snow, John Livingston. . . . Snow’s tables for com- 
puting United States war tax on passenger tickets 
to points in the United States, Canada, and Mexico, 
under the War revenue act of 1917 . . . New York: 
Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Company, 1917. 23 
p. 4° 


War tax interpretation. Traffic World, v. 20: 1005-06: 
Novy. 10, 1917. Issued by the Maine Central Railroad. 

War transportation tax. Traffic World, v. 20: 1222; 
Dec. 8, 1917. is 


RECEIPTS FROM THE TRANSPORTATION TAX. 

U. S. Office of Internal Revenue. Internal revenue col- 
lections. Preliminary statement: 1919, p. 4, 7; 1920, 
p. 4, 10. 

———Statement of internal revenue receipts July 1-Dec. 
31, 1919, and estimated receipts for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919. Washington, 1920, p. 4. 

U. S. Treasury Dept. Annual report on the state of 


the finances: 1918, p. 368; 1919, p. 500; 1920, p. 
604. 


VE 
CoMMENT ON REPEAL OF THE TRANSPORTATION TAX 

Fordney, Joseph W. Fordney is against all rail rate tax. 
Would repeal levies in the revenue revision bill now 
being prepared. New York Herald, July 31, 1921. 

New York Herald. [Editorial]. Kill the transportation 
tax. New York Herald, Aug. 2, 1921. p. 6. 

New York Herald. [Editorial]. A million a day clerk 
waste. New York Herald, Aug. 3, 1921, p. 6. 

Amount collected by transportation tax offset by 
salaries of useless government clerks. 

Railway Age. [Editorial]. The tax upon transporta- 
tion. Railway Age, v. 70: 1428; June 24, 1921. 

“Obviously if the railways are injuring business by 
charging rates that are too high, then the government 
is still farther injuring it by adding a tax to these 
rates.” 

Transportation tax tender spot among railroad men. 
Admittedly high rates could be lowered somewhat 
without impairing source of revenue. Wall Street 
Journal, May 5, 1921, p. 2, col. 5. 

U. S. Congress. House. Committee on Ways and 
Means. Revenue revision. Hearings . . . {Dec. 
13, 1920-Jan. 17, 1921]. Washington: Govt. Print. 
Off., 1921. 270 p. 8°. 

Transportation tax discussed by Thomas S. Adams, 
Tax Advisor to the Treasury Dept., p. 42. 

U. S. Treasury Dept. Letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. April 30, 1921. [Washington, Govt. 
Print. Off., 1921]. 8 p. 4°. 

Repeal or reduction of the transportation tax: p. 4. 

Williamson, William. Extension of remarks . . . in 
the House of Representatives, July 21. 1921. (Cone 
gressional Record, daily ed., v. 61: 4443-45; July 21, 
1921). 

“The transportation tax should be abolished, as it 
has been clearly demonstrated that it is a burden 
that the traffic should not be called upon to bear. 
While it is not paid by the transportation companies, 
it has hung like a millstone about the neck of the 
transportation business and helped make rates pro- 
hibitive for many of the products of primary pro- 
duction.”—p. 4444. 


A. L. A. HANDBOOK AND PROCEEDINGS 

More than one thousand new members have 
joined the A. L. A. since the beginning of this 
year, and new members continue to join in 
considerable numbers. Altho it may not be 
possible for new members to have their names 
inserted in this year’s Handbook after the first 
of September, it is still possible for new mem- 
bers to join for 1921 and thus obtain the 1921 
Proceedings and Handbook. Those who wish 
to join for 1921 and to receive the Handbook 
and Proceedings should send their names with- 
out delay with a remittance of $3 to Secretary 
Carl H. Milam, 78 East Washington Street, 
Chicago, 


An annotated subject bibliography on “Voca- 
tional Guidance” in the June number of the 
St. Louis Public Library Bulletin is the work 
of the class of 1921 of the St. Louis Library 
School. 
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Library Buying thru the “A.L.P.” 


eo following circular has been sent to li- 
braries thru the American agency of the 
“Agence de Librairie et de Publications” in New 
York in accordance with the plan of the A. L. A. 
Committee on Book Buying. 

“We submit to you the following plan of purchasing 
all books and publications thru the ‘A. L. P.” (Agence 
de Librairie et de Publications), which has been en- 
dorsed by the Committee of Book Buying at the 
Swampscott meeting of the A. L. A., and which will 
appear in the regular report of the Committee: 

“1—Publications will be charged at the publishers’ 
prices reduced to dollars and cents at the rate of ex- 
change prevailing at the time of invoicing, plus 10% 
(ten per cent) commission. 

“2—Out of Print Books Ordered From Catalogue 
will be charged at the invoiced price of the dealer, plus 
shipping and packing expenses, reduced to dollars and 
cents at the rate of exchange prevailing at the date of 
invoicing plus 10% (ten per cent) commission. 

“3—Out of Print Books Necessitating Research Work 
will be charged at the invoiced price of the dealer 
plus shipping and packing expenses, reduced to dollars 
and cents at the rate of exchange prevailing on the date 
of billing, plus 5% (five per cent) for research work, 
plus 10% (ten per cent) commission. 

“4-—New Books ordered and shipped directly from 
Europe or Latin America will be charged at the net 
price of the publisher (list price less discount), plus 
packing and shipping expenses, reduced to dollars and 
cents at the rate of exchange prevailing on the date of 
billing, plus 10% (ten per cent) commission. 

“5—New Books purchased from the New York stock 
will be charged at the list price reduced to dollars and 
cents at the rate of exchange prevailing at the date of 
billing, less 10% (ten per cent) discount. 

“Our proposition, as you will see, covers every point 
raised by the Committee of Book Buying, and can be 
resumed as follows: 

1—Import books instead of paying a high profit to 
the jobbers. 

2—Have your books shipped by mail or by parcel 
post which is the cheapest way to-day. 

3—Do not pay more than 10% commission to your 
agent for his services. 

“Furthermore, we shall add to this, that if you will 
turn over to us your orders you will save yourself the 
trouble of writing, explaining, and complaining to your 
agent abroad. 

“Send Us Your Orders and We Will Do the Rest!” 

“The ‘A. 


Maurice Stooc, American Representative. 
New York, July 25, 1921. 


Prices of English Books 


To the Editor of the Lisrary JOURNAL: 

We have noted the controversy going on be- 
tween the librarians and the booksellers re- 
garding the American price of English publica- 
tions. We do not think the librarians’ stand is 
quite fair to the American book trade as the 
latter have been under very great expenses 
during the last few years owing to the enor- 
mous increase in cost, not only on book manu- 


facturing but also on circulars, advertising, and 
such like publicity, which the librarians do not 
seem to figure into the cost at all. We do 
think, however, that all business in the United 
States should be placed with American firms 
and not put into the hands of cut-throat book 
agents in foreign countries. However, looking 
into the affair from a broad standpoint, we are 
re-figuring all our prices and trust that the 
librarians will see the justice in our claim that 
all American business should go to American 
firms who, by their advertising and publicity 
work, create the demand for foreign manufac- 
tured books. Without such advertising our li- 
brarians would know nothing about the books 
in question. 
SPON AND CHAMBERLAIN. 

New York City. 


Lessons in the Use of Books 
and Libraries 


NEW edition of the Lessons on the Use of 

the School Library, first published by the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, has 
recently been issued by Rand-McNally. 

Ole S. Rice, the author, is Supervisor of School 
Libraries of the State of Wisconsin. He has well 
said in the introduction that the lessons “should 
be given in those classes to which they are na- 
turally allied because of their subject matter.” 
The contents suggests, beside each chapter head- 
ing, the class in which the material may well be 
introduced. No mention is made of using 
science classes for any such instruction, and yet, 
for general science courses, in junior high 
schools and even in nature study still earlier, 
the dictionary, encyclopedia, year books, public 
documents, arrangement of books on the shelf 
and use of card catalog are all necessary aids to 
modern class room methods. 

The cuts illustrating the making of a book and 
newspaper, the forms of catalog cards, shelf ar- 
rangement, and sample pages from reference 
books are a useful addition to the original text. 

Author numbers are so little used in libraries 
now that the section on call numbers might have 
omitted mention of them. 

There is still need for a handbook of this 
kind which will go a step further and give sug- 
gestive lesson plans wherein the use of refer- 
ence material in working out projects in nature 
study, history, geography and literature will be 
shown as an integral part of the child’s daily 
school activity. 

Martua C. PritcHarp. 


*Rice, O. S. Lessons in the Use of Books and Librar- 
ies. Rand. 1920. $1. 
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Los Angeles’ Library Campaign 


Director of Publicity of the Los Angeles Public Library. 


‘OWN YOUR OWN PUBILIC LIBRARY 
Stop Paying Rent - At Office Rates ™ 
_ Stop Moving - It Costs Money 
Talk With Your Neighbor ! 
Urge Municipal Action ! 


BUILD A PUBLIC LIBRARY! 


had a central library building. With the 

exception of early years in the City Hall, 
it has always been housed in rented quarters 
in the business district. It now occupies three 
floors of the Metropolitan Building, on one of 
the city’s busiest corners. 

Los Angeles is said to be one of the fastest 
growing cities in the United States, but during 
the last ten years the Public Library clientéle 
increased twice as quickly as did the City, 
so that the carrying on of the work in crowded 
office quarters, reached only by elevators, be- 
came daily more difficult. The Library also 
faced a greatly increased rental at the expira- 
tion of its present advantageous lease in 1924. 
The Board of Directors appealed therefore to 
the City Council on April first for the inclusion 
of a library bond issue on the spring ballot. 

The City Fathers, whether influenced or not 
by the old tradition of April first, put a $2,- 
500,000 bond issue for a library building and 
site on the June 7th ballot, together with a 
sewer bond proposition of $12,250,000; viaduct 
bonds $1,000,000; fire and police bonds $1,250,- 
000; water bonds $2,500,000; and harbor bonds 
$4,800,000. Then having done their duty, they 
sat back and smiled, and all the prophets fore- 
told failure for the Library Bonds. 

But immediately an outline of all possible 
points of attack was drawn up for the library 
campaign and committees appointed from the 
staff to make the attack at strategic points. 
The outline covered the following mediums of 
publicity: | Newspapers, suburban, technical, 
religious, fraternal, school, as well as five city 


"Ft Los Angeles Public Library has never 


dailies; business an’ technical societies and as- 
sociations, department stores and factories. 
scientific and ’.gricultural associations, trade 
unions and Cyyic and fraternal associations 
clubs, schoo's, churches and religious organi- 
zations, foreign colonies, motion pictures, thea- 
tre programs and menu cards, and advertising 
within the Library. Committees were also ap- 
pointed to reach political candidates, provide 
speakers and arrange for distribution of the 
printed material, and a set of “Facts and Figures 
for Campaign Workers” kept each member of 
the staff posted. 

The printed matter was the next considera 
tion. It had to be prepared as quickly as possi- 
ble because the election was only a few weeks 
ahead. A chart of the printed matter was made’ 
showing size, material and quantity required. 
Posters, placards, banners, stickers for automo- 
biles, “dodgers” to be left at every home, a 
printed postal to be mailed by staff members and 
friends with a personal message, were decided 
upon. The poster design was donated by a 
commercial artist and the “dodgers” had a 
clever cartoon by Gale, the well-known cartoon- 
ist of the Los Angeles Times. The post card 
read as follows: 

“Friend of the Library: 

“Win Votes for Library Bonds June 7. 

“The Public Library has been Firry Years without 
A Home. Los Angeles is the only large city in the 
United States which has never owned its own Cen- 
tral Library Building. 

“Rent ts Waste. During the last fifteen years the 
Public Library has paid $265,000 for rent. 

“Library Bonds will only cost 2c. on every $100 
worth of assessed valuation of property. 

“Let us build a Library such as San Francisco has 
and take our place with progressive cities! 

“Vote Yes Proposition No. 3, June 7. 

The placards said: 

“Los Angeles! 

“You Neep a Liprary. 

“Vote Yes Proposition No. 3, June 7. 

“*Own your own Public Library.’ ” 

Large banners were swung from all of the 
branch libraries. ‘Tho e on contented Carnegie 
branches had the s!ovan: 

“Branch will not grow unless Main Trunk flourishes. 
“Wake up! Vote for a Main Library Building June 


The slogan used for the other branches was: 


“The Public Library for Everybody, Everybody for 
the Public Library Building.” 


“Vote Yes on Proposition 3, June 7.” 


, 
By MONICA SHANNON, 
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A banner was also hung across the entrance 
of the Metropolitan Building. 

“Vote Yes on Proposition 3, June 7.” 

And at the corner of the entrance the eyes 
of each passer-by read: 

“Wake up, Los Angeles. 

“Vote for a Library Building and take your place 
with progressive cities.” 

There were posters in the elevators and ban- 
ners and posters in all parts of the Library. 
The bulletin boards contained pictures of fine 
library buildings in the United States, and an 
unobtrusive but active publicity was done over 
the charging desks by quiet remarks to patrons. 
All the magazines, newspapers and outgoing 
mail were stamped: “Friend of the Library. 
Win Votes for Library Bonds” and slips “Vote 
Yes on Proposition 3, Own your own Public 
Library” or “Save Money, Stop paying rent. 
Own you own Public Library. Vote Yes 
Proposition 3, June 7” went out with all books. 

A large Los Angeles department store de- 
signed a special circular and enclosed it in their 
packages. The Library had copies made and 
induced the other stores to use it as an en- 
closure. Several of the leading stores and banks 
had window exhibits and the former also ran 
library publicity in their newspaper advertise- 
ments. <A _ billboard company presented the 
Library with eleven hundred dollars worth of 
space and forty billboards were posted in 
prominent places. 

The motion picture producers made a special 
film showing the crowded conditions in the 
Library, and this was run at all the principal 
down town theatres. Clubs and state societies 
were reached by letter and all the large clubs 
gave the Library a place on their programs, 
some appointed special committees to work with 
the Library and in their monthly bulletins 
printed earnest appeals to their members to 
support library bonds. Even the smallest eat- 
ing houses on the East Side ran “Food for 
Thought. Vote Yes on Proposition 3, Own 
your own Central Library Building” on their 
menu cards; and big down town theatres print- 
ed slogans on every page of their programs. 
At an international exhibit planned by the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, different na- 
tionalities donated space on the programs ask- 
ing their people in Greek or Spanish, as the 
case might be, to “Vote ‘Yes’ on Proposition 3, 
June 7.” A Czech artist donated a remarkable 
and striking poster urging all people wherever 
born to vote for a library building. This poster 
was displayed in the window of a big furni- 
ture store on Broadway. 

Talks were made at the Labor Temple, at a 
street dance and political rally, to laundry work- 


ers during their noon hour, at community sings, 
before the Audubon Society, the Llewellyn Iron 
workers, the Musicians’ Club and the Apartment 
House Association—in fact in every place into 
which it was found possible to squeeze a 
speaker. 

Articles appeared in house organs, technical 
journals, church calendars and in foreign and 
negro newspapers. The work with the negroes 
was most effective. Early in the campaign a 
negro, on the editorial staff of one of the eve- 
ning papers, addressed a signed letter to hun- 
dreds of prominent people of his race, using 
the editorial letterhead of his paper. The let- 
ter was multigraphed and the envelopes ad- 
dressed by the Library. 

The five big city dailies stood together on 
this one bond issue and gave effective space 
most generously, especially in view of the fact 
that a big political battle for the mayoralty 
was being waged at the same time. Editorials 
and persistent articles of direct publicity ap- 
peared in all the daily papers. One evening 
paper ran a large copy of the Library’s poster, 
and a morning Sunday edition had a_photo- 
graphic sheet showing the crowded conditions 
in the main Library. The leading ministers 
of the city in Sunday sermons urged their con- 
gregation to vote for a library building, and 
these earnest appeals were printed on a half 
sheet of one of the morning papers. 

Statements were secured from leading edu- 
cators, clergymen, financiers and other men and 
women of affairs, giving their understanding of 
the meaning of the public library in the life of 
the city, and these letters, together with the 
endorsements of clubs and associations, were 
compiled into newspaper publicity. 

Only the Library Bonds and the Harbor 
Bonds carried. The Library polled 63,852 
favorable votes and the Harbor issue, which was 
backed by big business, 56,172. The victory 
was due to concentrated unflagging zeal on the 
part of Library Board, Librarian and Staff, and 
the generous interest of the people of Los 
Angeles. 


“TRUMPETER SWAN” PRIZE CONTEST 


The winners of the Penn Publishing Co. li- 
brarians’ prize contest on the “Trumpeter Swan” 
are: First prize, Nellie M. Rowe, Greensboro 
(N. C.) Public Library; second prize, Mary A. 
Eastman, Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library; 
third, Mildred C. Graham, Atlantic City (N. J.) 
Public Library; fourth, Grace Blanchard, librar- 
ian of the Concord (N. H.) City Library; fifth, 
Katherine Reed, Lombard College Library, 
Galesburg (IIl.) 
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KEEP THE LIBRARIES OPEN 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


Amendment 2 Will Do It 


VOTE For 
THE CHILOREN 


ANOTE FOR 
AMENDMENT NO 
To Tre | 
A VOTE FoR US| 


a22 MLS Foe 
woe 
THE SCHOOLS AND \ 
Lisaares 
THE 

WE NEED THE SCHOOLS 
LIBRARIES 


VOTE 
FOR US | 


OUR CHILDREN ARE ENTITLED TO EVERY POS- 
SIBLE OPPORTUNITY 


Good books for children— 
Broaden the knowledge 
Quicken the imaginatt 
Furnish recreation 
Teach principles of right living 
Inspire love for country 


ALL THE CHILDREN SHOULD HAVE GOGD BOOKS 
ALL THE TIME 


Our Schools and Libraries make this possible 


SAVE THE SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 
VOTE YES ON AMENDMENTS 1 AND 2 


Be sure to vote because not voting counts “No”, 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY CAMPAIGN IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 

An amendment to the city charter increas- 
ing the legal maximum tax for libraries and 
schools in Minneapolis was passed in June. 
A committee of citizens voluntarily under- 
took a publicity campaign in order that 
all voters might be informed, with the result 
that “not even the great state campaign last year 
for good roads was so well conducted and so 
thoroly carried thruout the city.” Every child 
wrote a letter to his parents under the teacher's 
direction, every parent and teachers’ organiza- 
tion was addressed, as were all the commercial 
clubs. Street meetings were held during the last 
week in many downtown points. At the central- 
ly located campaign headquarters windows were 
filled with effective figures, pictures and dis- 
plays. A real library station was kept running 
in one of the windows thruout the campaign. 
The vote in favor of the increased levy was over- 
whelming. and the possible tax maximum for 
the library was doubled. The library has asked 
for twenty-five per-cent budget increase for the 
present, which will provide an income of $350,- 
000 and which will permit of the re-establish- 
ment of extension work and the reorganization 
of the staff on a better salary schedule. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


INFORMATION ON BOTANICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


To the Editor of the Lisrary JourNnaL: 


We would like to make a correction, or at least 
an amplification, of one point in Miss Mary G. 
Lacy’s article: “The Library of the United 
States Department of Agriculture” (Liprary 
JournaL June 1, where she says (p. 494) 
that the botanical catalog of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry “makes available information as to all 
the main botanical collections in the country, 
notably those of the Gray Herbarium, the 
Arnold Arboretum, Lloyd Library, and others in 
addition to those of the Library of Congress, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the 
National Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Geological Survey, the Surgeon General’s 
Office, and the private libraries of Dr. Edward 
Lee Greene and Captain John Donnell Smith.” 
Altho present when the paper was read, we did 
not at that time realize the implications, with 
reference to the Gray Herbarium, Arnold 
Arboretum, and Lloyd Library, of this  state- 
ment, which as it appears in print seems either 
to underestimate the importance of these li- 
braries, or to imply considerable presumption 
on the part of the makers of our botanical 
catalog, neither of which, of course, was Miss 
Lacy’s intention. 

The fact is that the so-called “botanical 
catalog,” actually the main catalog in the li- 
brary of the Bureau of Plant Industry, is sup- 
plemented by many other lists and sources of in- 
formation. Very full and excellent catalogs 
have been published by the Arnold Arboretum 
and the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
and these of course we have on file, together 
with those of the British Museum (Natural His- 
tory) and other notable European botanical col- 
lections. The Bibliographical Contributions of 
the Lloyd Library of Cincinnati, also, cover a 
large portion of its botanical literature, but for 
many of the botanical libraries there are no 
printed catalogs, and no matter how much we 
desire a union card list of all botanical litera- 
ture in America, it is at present an impossi- 
bility. 

There is, however, great demand for old bo- 
tanical works which are not in Washington, and 
in canvassing the country for these, as well as 
by some personal work in checking up 


desiderata in many different libraries, we have 
obtained an idea of the general scope of col- 
lections, as well as data on individual books. 
Thus we have entries in a separate catalog for 
rare books in the New York and Boston public 
libraries, the Missouri and New York botanical 
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gardens, the Gray Herbarium and the Greene 
collection at the University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana, and a few from many scattered sources. 
We have also the cards printed by the John 
Crerar for botanical works, as well as those of 
the “American libraries” printed by the Library 
of Congress. Thanks to these records and to the 
many and varied courtesies of the several botan- 
ical librarians and bibliographers of the coun- 
try, we are able to furnish information on a 
large proportion of the needed and rare books 
which we do not have in the city of Washington. 
We would like to use this occasion to recognize, 
on behalf of the scientists of this bureau, and 
also visiting botanists who have used our facil- 
ities at various times, the generous co-operation 
of the botanical and other scientific libraries 
which have made their resources, in books and 
information, so freely available for the needs 
of botanical research. 
Marjorie F. WARNER 
Auice C. Arwoop 
Botanical Bibliographers. 


U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Washington, 


“READ ONLY APPROVED BOOKS” 


To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

In a rece. number of a library periodical is 
noted, with e ~proval, the fact that the state law 
in Oregon ha been amended so that the smaller 
public libraries are prohibited from buying or 
from making accessible to the public any books 
except as recommended in the booklists issued 
by the American Library Association, or any 
state library or school department. 

This is the last straw! In many parts of this 
country of ours we may now wear only approved 
clothes, drink only approved beverages, witness 
only approved moving pictures, and if the new 
idea spreads, read only approved books, and 
think only approved thoughts! By the shades of 
Milton, Mill, and Jefferson, the “founding Fath- 
ers,” and all other apostles of liberty, what has 
our country come to? Is this the America we 


once proudly called “the land of the free”? 
X. X. 


THE NEW LIBRARY AT LOUVAIN 
DISTINGUISHED company including the 


King and Queen of Belgium was present 
at the laying of the corner stone of the new 
University Library at Louvain by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University 
on July 28th. 

Preceding the ceremony speeches were made 
in the great auditorium of the Collége du Pape 
by Cardinal Mercier, president of the adminis- 


trative committee of the university, President 
Butler, chairman of the United States Committee 
for the Restoration of Louvain, Raymond 
Poincaré, president of the International Restor- 
ation Committee, Eusebie Allamandola, repre- 
senting the Italo-Belgian League and the Italian 
National Committee for the Restoration of the 
Library, Henry Carton de Wiart, Belgian 
premier, and Professor-emeritus Helleputte of 
Louvain, and greetings were received from 
President Harding, from the University of 
Prague and from Whitney Warren, the archi- 
tect. 

A sketch of the new building was given in 
our August number. 


WANTED: SLIDES AND FILMS ON 
LIBRARY WORK 


To Librarians: 

Please send to American Library Association 
Headquarters, 78 E. Washington Street, Chicago, 
a record of any moving picture films or lantern 
slides in your possession, or known to exist, on 
any phase of library work. 5 

Requests come to Headquarters constantly for 
films and slides for use in municipal library, 
county library and library building campaigns, 
and for children’s book week publicity. The 
latest request is from Czechoslovakia, where li- 
brary laws are under revision, and there is a 
desire to profit by America’s experience with 
county libraries. Another recent request was 
from a southern city in which plans are being 
made for celebrating a children’s library and 
book publicity week. 

The Los Angeles Public Library has recently 
contributed a copy of the film used during the 
bond issue campaign. If other libraries can 
make similar contributions of films or slides 
A. L. A. Headquarters will soon have a collec- 
tion which will be of value to other libraries 
working in similar fields. But even if you can- 
not send the films or slides themselves, I hope 
you will send a report of what you have. 


Cart H. Mivam, Secretary A. L. A. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


The Bureau of Railway Economics Library, 
Washington, D. C., will send any of the follow- 
ing odd volumes to any library with incomplete 
sets at the cost of carriage to the benefitting 
library: 

Nansen: Farthest North. Harper. 1897, v. 2. 

Bartley: The Rhine. Coates, 1899, y. 2. 

Edwards: History of British Colonies in 
West Indies. London, 1793, v. 2. 

Whitney: History of Utah. Salt Lake City, 
1892, v. 1. 


5 
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Pee the most striking tribute ever paid 
by the people to the peoples’ library is the 
referendum vote by which Los Angeles approved 
a bond issue of two and one-half millions for its 
library building, with 63,000 votes, while the 
pet project of harbor development received but 
56,000 votes and other proposals for bond issues 
were rejected. This was partly the result ot 
good campaigning by the library board, the 
staff and special friends of the library, with 
the slogan “Own Your Own Library” placarded 
all about the city, but the response showed that 
the Los Angeles library had won a strong place 
in public estimation without which the appeal 
would have fallen on stony ground, It is 
to be hoped that a suitable site may be found 
for the new building which will not only be in 
the heart of the city but such as will display the 
building to best advantage to the public view. 
For some years past the library has occupied 
the upper floors of an office building and its 
triumph at the polls is the more notable because 
of the disadvantage of making no visual appeal 
to the community. Minneapolis also has scored 
a triumph for the library, scarcely less notable, 


in a joint educational campaign with the schools: 


which resulted in a popular vote authorizing the 
doubling of the maximum limit of taxation for 
school and library purposes. 

& 


SERIOUS condition is brought to light 

thru the resignation of Charles R. Green 
as librarian of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College for which, as for the whole agricultural 
field, he has done such splendid library work 
thru these thirteen years past. The difficulty is 
that the control and conduct of the institution 
have been taken out of the hands of the Board 
of Trustees and placed under charge of the new 
Department of Education and that a clerical 
assistant in the office of the Supervisor of Ad- 
ministration practically makes decisions as to 
the salaries of professors in the College. Presi- 
dent Butterfield has appeared before the recently 
appointed special Commission on State Ad- 
ministration and Expenditures to protest against 
this change of control which is causing the 
most valuable instructors and officials to feel 
that their work will no longer be properly ap- 
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praised and is leading them to seek other fields 
of usefulness where there will be greater en- 
couragement. Mr. Green himself finds a new 
held of large tho scarcely greater usefulness in 
the richly endowed public library provided for 
in Amherst, but it will be difficult for the 
Massachusetts “Aggie” to replace him with a li- 
brarian of equal enthusiasm, experience and 
effectiveness in the special field. 


HE condition disclosed in Massachusetts by 

this episode is unfortunately symptomatic, 
and is particularly exemplified in New York 
City where .the endeavor of the present munici- 
pal administration is to take the control of 
personnel and salaries out of the hands of the 
trustees of the three library systems and leave 
their determination to municipal officials less 
acquainted with the facts and less capable to 
deal with them. The report of the Committee 
on Library Legislation prepared for the 
Swampscott conference and printed in full in 
this issue shows that this plan of making library 
control subordinate to state or municipal depart- 
ments is extending thruout the country. It is 
the result of an excellent plan to stem the con- 
fusion which comes from multifarious divisions 
of authority and responsibility in the political 
system, but sometimes the plan, however excel- 
lent in general, involves incidental disadvan- 
tages. In California the control of the State 
Library has been put under the Department of 
Finance, which is entirely illogical, tho the 
change is nominal rather than real, as its board 
of trustees has had little more than nominal 
authority. In other states state commissions 
have been merged with the state library, a plan 
which has worked well in New York, California 
and elsewhere, but which would be unworkable 
in several of the states, especially where political 
or personal pulls are still effective. 


T is gratifying that Mr. Yust, who did pioneer 
service years ago, in reporting on library 
legislation has again undertaken the responsi- 
bility of this work and his report is one of the 
most extended and valuable ever presented to 
the A. L. A. in this field. So many states held 
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biennial sessions this year and so much atten- 
tion has been attracted to library development 
that no year has been so fruitful as 1921 in 
library legislation. This is partly perhaps the 
result of A. L. A. service in the war. Most of 
the legislation is progressive, but some is rather 
reactionary. The movements for county library 
systems and for certification have shown results 
in several states and it is especially gratifying 
to note that in some of the legislation at least 
care has been taken to avoid too much restric- 
tion on recruiting the profession from among 
capable outside people. On the other hand, 
there has been one extraordinary piece of re- 
strictive legislation—that in Oregon where local 
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boards are prohibited from buying books except 
those approved in the A. L. A. Booklist or by 
other prescribed authorities. The purpose is 
good and the authorities are also good, but the 
method is bad. It thwarts the local responsi- 
bility which is essential to library growth, and 
incidentally it prevents the purchase of new 
books when the public wants them. The careful 
work done by the co-operation of librarians in 
the A. L. A. Booklist renders it impracticable to 
make entries until six or eight weeks after pub- 
lication. This is a serious detriment in the case 
of libraries which desire to keep up to the times 
day by day or week by week. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


MEETING of the Trustees Section was held 
on Friday evening, June 24th, Elizabeth 
Claypool Earl presiding. 

J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of the Boston 
Atheneum spoke on “What Proportion of Total 
Expenditures Should Public Library Trustees 
Claim for Their Libraries?” His answer to this 
question was 11% per cent. The proportion of 
library expenditures to total municipal levies 
was given for the following cities: Boston, 
1.6 per cent; Salem, 1.55 per cent; Canton, 
1.1 per cent; New Salem, just over 14 of 1 
per cent; Brookline, 2 per cent. He said in 
conclusion: “We are citizens as well as 
trustees. We ought to know, and we do know, 
the population, the valuation of the section 
served by our libraries, how many books we 
have, and we know all too well how many books 
we want and cannot get. In Massachusetts we 
have a high standard of service, and we must 
insist that that standard of service be main- 
tained by public appropriations unless the li- 
brary is sufficiently endowed. It is not right— 
as I found in a New Hampshire city—to have a 
scale of payment for full time service in a 
library that is less than one-half what is paid a 
woman teacher in the high school in the same 
town. ... So, if you will take the trouble to 
do some figuring on your own account in your 
own districts, you may reach the conclusion that 
the average expenditure in Massachusetts for 
library purposes, one and one-half per cent, is 
a minimum, at least, for your library, wherever 
it may be. The maximum in figures, in amount 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


and in appropriation, you should always be 
trying to obtain.” 

W. T. J. Lee of the Public Library Board of 
Toronto, Canada, speaking on the duties of a 
library trustee, urged that all trustees join the 
A. L. A. and that every board of trustees send 
a delegate to every annual conference. He 
spoke of the experience of the Toronto Library 
Board during the last several years in com- 
pelling the city council to make the tax levies 
necessary for the development of the Toronto 
Public Library. 

“From the Outside In” was the title of the 
address of Clarence E. Bement of the Lansing, 
Michigan, Public Library Board. Mr. Bement 
emphasized the service of the library in pro- 
viding education for those no longer in schools. 
... “The important element is the library 
patron, and he is sometimes lost sight of... . 
The statistics of circulation and attendance 
mean much to the librarian, but very little to 
the general public, yet the community contains 
both your stockholders and your customers. 
Your weapon in lieu of competition is propa- 
ganda. You have something to sell, and pub- 
licity will sell it... . Every library large 
enough to justify it should have an advertising 
department.” 

Henry W. Lamb of the Brookline Public Li- 
brary Board compared the trustee’s functions to 
those of a legislator, judge and diplomat. “The 
trustee is able to tell the librarian or the board 
how a project is likely to strike that part of the 
outside public that does not use the library and 
especially that part of it which has to be asked 
to make appropriations. He is like a diplomat 
who may be called upon to negotiate a treaty 
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but finds it his first duty to report on the state 
of feeling that he is likely to encounter.” Mr. 
Lamb emphasized the need of having on every 
board some men who are men of affairs and of 
wide acquaintance in the community rather than 
only members of the scholarly professions. 

Rev. Alexander Mann of the Boston Public 
Library Board said that a trustee should set an 
example to the library staff by his perfect con- 
fidence in the librarian. He should not go into 
petty matters or go behind the man who is in 
charge. The library must have the full con- 
fidence of the board. 

George H. Tripp of the New Bedford Public 
Library said that neither the librarian nor the 
trustee should be a specialist in any line. The 
library should be kept out of politics and the 
librarian should be unhampered in administra- 
tion. He suggested that a library board might 
be made up of one-third business men, one-third 
professional men, and one-third men of letters. 

Officers for the coming year are: President, 
Frank Harvey Pettingill, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Secretary, Mrs. Ora Thompson Ross, 
Rensselaer, Indiana. 


C. P. OveRFIELD, Secretary pro tem. 


ST. LOUIS LOCAL OF THE A. L. A. 


HE final meeting of the St. Louis Local for 

the year 1920-21 was held at the St. Louis 
Public Library on May 24th. The meeting, con- 
ducted by Margery Doud of the St. Louis 
Public Library, consisted of discussion of: Fie- 
tion in public libraries; Membership in local 
chapters of the A. L. A.; Method of voting in 
A. L. A. elections; Advisability of having more 
than one ticket in the field; Selection of places 
of holding the annual A. L. A. conferences. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: Resolved, that this body go on record 
as opposed to that section of the proposed Con- 
stitution of the American Library Association 
whereby people may become members of the 
local chapters of the A. L. A. without joining 
the A. L. A. itself. 

It was also resolved that this body go on 
record as requesting that the next meeting of 
the A. L. A. be held somewhere in the Middle 
West within twelve hours of St. Louis—‘“The 
City surrounded by the U. S.” 

The next meeting of the Local will be held in 
October. The committee to take charge of that 
meeting consists of: James A. McMillen, Wash- 
ington University Library, and Elizabeth Sum- 
mersby and Ruth Overman of the St. Louis Pub- 
lie Library. 

The chapter has sixteen new members, the en- 


tire membership of the class of 1921 of the St. 
Louis Public Library School. 
James A. McMILLEN, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


HE New England Association of School Li- 
braries held its annual meeting at the High 
School Library, Waltham, Mass., May 21, 1921. 
The theme of the morning session was “In- 
troducing Boys and Girls to Books.” This was 
discussed from three view points. Catherine 5. 
Hazeltine of the Public High School, Hartford, 
Conn., told how the English Department, co- 
operating with the school librarian, allows the 
pupils to choose their required outside reading 
from a selected list of modern books. For in- 
stance, when the class was studying Macaulay's 
“Life of Johnson” each member read a recent 
biography and gave the rest of the class the 
value of his reading, often inspiring other mem- 
bers to read the book reviewed. The teacher was 
included in their number and also read some- 
thing new which could be given to the class. 
The pupils were introduced to modern essays, 
poetry, and drama in the same way while study- 
ing the same style of literature. Elinor Whit- 
ney of the Book Shop for Boys and Giris, Boston, 
reviewed eight of the new books which could 
be recommended for young people. Elizabeth 
A. Dike of the Winsor School, Boston, told how 
their list of required summer reading was com- 
piled through co-operation of teacher and pupil. 
In the afternoon Dr. J. M. Brewer of Hart- 
ford University in an address on “What librar- 
ians can do to help in vocational guidance” urged 
his hearers to more intensive work in this field. 
The talk was made practical by detailing the 
steps to use when directing the young person. 
Names of books for boys and girls and for 
teachers to be used at each of these stages were 
given. In conclusion Dr. Brewer gave some 
practical suggestions: A faculty committee can 
aid in spreading library propaganda. A student 
library committee chosen by the pupils can 
spread library interest among their number, and 
arouse a spirit of pride in the library which may 
result in increased care of library property. 
Meetings arranged in order to examine books 
and pamphlets on vocations and to talk over 
problems with teacher and librarian produce 
results and the librarian with the teacher may 
plan debates on vocational subjects and secure 
speakers who are authorities in their occupations, 
The program was concluded by Mrs. Louisa C. 
James’ reading of Wilde’s “Pawns.” 
Officers elected were: President: Mary H. 
Davis, Brookline, Mass.; vice-presidents: Mary 


E. Robbins, director of the School of Library 
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Science, Rhode Island College of Education; 

Clarissa Stowell, Meriden, Gonn.;  secretary- 

treasurer: Edith K. Coulman, Quincy, Mass. 
K, CouLMAN, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE week of September 12 is “Library 

Week,” to be held this year at Cornell Uni- 
versity at Ithaca. 

Prudence Risley Hall will house the delegates. 
Three dollars daily will cover board and lodg- 
ing. If three hundred and fifty return certifi- 
cates are secured a return fare of one and one- 
third the original fare will be allowed. 

Certification of librarians will be discussed 
by the President, C. C. Williamson. Anna G. 
Hall will conduct a symposium on county li- 
braries in New York State. To the session de- 
voted to work with the foreign-born will con- 
tribute John Foster Carr, Henry Neuman, 
Zaidee Griffin, who will tell of how a public 
library and a Czecho-Slovak community worked 
together in building up a library department, 
and Blanche Yarka, whose subject will be the 
artistic contribution of the Czecho-Slovaks to 
American Life. 'ranklin F. Hopper will con- 
duct a symposium on “Library Recruiting and 
Employment.” Other speakers will be: Henry 
Seidel Canby, on aims in book reviewing; Dean 
Arthur R. Mann, who will outline the bases of 
agricultural progress upon which he is working; 
Mrs. Arthur W. Smith, who will tell of the 
ideals and programs of the Farm and Home 
Bureaus; Frank B. Gilbreath, George A. Works, 
Liberty Hyde Bailey and George Lincoln Burr. 

Noon hour conferences in charge of specialists 
will be held. 

The entertainment committee jhas planned 
boat and motor trips and hikes, and the staff of 
the New York Public Library will present Wil- 
liam B. Gamble's new play “Eggs, a Library 
Play in Two Breaks.” 


THE PAST YEAR WITH THE NEW YORK 
LIBRARY CLUB 
: is safe to say that the metropolitan club of 
library people embraces in its membership 
the greatest variety of interests relating to the 
service of print existing anywhere. This is the 
natural consequence of the infinite diversity of 
activities assembling in a vast cosmopolis. The 
New York Library Club exists to bring these 
many interests of the book-in-action into a united 
interest of the workers together. In the months 
just past the Club has gone from strength to 
strength; its membership has greatly increased; 
its treasury has been fortified; its sessions have 
been “largely attended” to the point of 
crowding. 


The season opened last fall with “In Bashi 
Boo,” a play by William B. Gamble, presented 
by the New York Public Library Staff, as a 
gentle satire on formal librarianship. It was 
received with glee by an understanding audi- 
ence. 

The Thirty-fifth Anniversary Dinner in De- 
cember was a historic event, signalized by the 
presence of a group of the few surviving 
founders of 1885. 

Corinne Roosevelt Robinson in January, and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher in March, thrilled their 
hearers with moving appeals, each in the line of 
her, life’s devotion. 

The annual meeting in May met by invitation 
at the Grolier Club in its new Club House, the 
shrine of the Book’s most sacred traditions. 

The Club set its hand to a “serious under- 
taking” this year—the preparation of a Manual, 
the first since 1917, which should embody as its 
principal feature and reason for being, a Di- 
rectory of New York’s libraries, not attempted 
since 1902. The preparation has proceeded with 
diligence thru the year, and much of the copy 
is now ready for the printer. But the Club’s 
ambition to produce in the Directory a most 
responsible document, by a thoro searching out 
of every collection of value (all the more diff- 
cult that there are so many and such different 
ones), made expedient the postponement of 
actual publication till the autumn. 

The Club’s Bulletin as a family newspaper is 
said to have found some readers. 

The New York Special Libraries Association 
has had its own place in this city for the great 
number of specialists into which librarianship 
has differentiated itself in a complex environ- 
ment. But the emphasis on the common cause, 
with the response to the professional call, has 
made the New York Library Club representative 
of every type of activity in which intensified 
librarianship has found expression. So much so 
that the president-elect was chosen as a prom- 
inent special librarian for both his specialty 
and his prominence. Thus the opening new 
year is entered into with assurance of that unity 
which is the guaranty of professional attainment. 

Epwarp F. STEvENs. 
President, 1920-1921. 


1921 DISTRICT MEETINGS OF THE 
INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


or district meetings were held in In- 
diana during the spring of 1921, the series 
proving to be one of the most interesting and 
profitable ever conducted in the State. In most 
of the communities arrangements had been made 
by the entertaining library to have a local 
church society serve luncheon (Dutch treat by 
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request), and the dainty and bountiful meals 
could not have been bettered. 

The meetings were held as follows: Angola, 
April 28; Bedford, February 16; Bluffton, 
April 26; Evansville, February 3; Grandview, 
May 11: Hammond, March 17; Indianapolis, 
March 23; Lafayette, April 7; LaPorte, May 
19: Louisville (Ky.), March 10; Noblesville, 
May 4; Terre Haute, April 6; and Warsaw, 
March 3. All were well attended both by li- 
brarians and by library trustees. The programs 
had been planned in every case to include a 
round table discussion by trustees and the ar- 
rangement proved both happy and profitable. 
At five of the meetings there were over twenty 
trustees present and the attendance of trustees 
never fell below eight. 


The topics treated by the trustees were 
numerous and varied, tho the one that seemed 
to arouse most discussion was “How to make 
the district meeting more interesting to the 
library trustee.” For the sake of program com- 
mittees in other States the list of trustees topics 
is given here. “How to make a Board meeting 
interesting,” “Preparing a budget of library 
activities as well as library finance,” “Sunday 
opening,” “The Board members’ part in a li- 
brary’s success,” “The community rest-room as 
a trustee’s problem,” “Business hints for trus- 
tees,” “Why I am a trustee” and “Problems of 
the new library building.’ Only two or three 
of these topics were used at each meeting, and 
the leaders and “seconds” were arranged in ad- 
vance with a knowledge of the strong trustees in 
each section of the State. The trustees proved 
to be as keenly interested as the librarians in 
queries drawn from “question boxes” and sug- 
gested solutions. 

gs, Harriet Root of 
the Public Library Commission presented an 
extremely helpful paper on “Books for children 
—standards of their selection.” The discussions 
which grew out of this were both stimulating 
and profitable. An enjoyable and_ practical 
paper, “The library and the farmer,” was pre- 
sented at Noblesville (county library and book 
wagon location) by the county agricultural 
agent. Other topics handled at various meet- 
ings by librarians included “Apprentices in 
small libraries,” “Decorations for special holi- 
days,” “Encouraging reading of standards,” 
“Local history collections,” “Library problems 
in industrial towns,” “Keeping ahead of the 
small town job,” “Supervising rural township 
stations,” “Book wagon results and problems,” 
“County library methods and forms,” “Library 
instruction in schools,” “Care of pamphlets and 
fugitive material,” “Cataloging problems in 
small libraries,” “Fitting the book to the 


At several of the meetings 
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reader” and “Contemporary novelists.” 
J. HaMILTon, 


SAN ANTONIO LIBRARY CLUB 
HE annual meeting of the San Antonio Li- 
brary Club of Southern California was held 
in Claremont on May 28, with Mrs. L. O. Robin- 
son, the custodian of the Claremont branch ot 
the Los Angeles County Library, presiding. 

Helen E. Vogelson of the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Library gave a most interesting talk on the 
ideals and accomplishments of the California 
county library system, dwelling particularly on 
the Los Angeles system with which she was most 
familiar. She spoke of its remarkable growth 
in the eight years since it was organized and 
of how much there was still to accomplish in 
making it possible to send out books to every 
one desiring them. Even in as progressive a 
county as Los Angeles this often means carry- 
ing books by pack mules over wretched roads. 
An interesting discussion of county methods es- 
pecially in relation to work with the schools fol- 
lowed Miss Vogelson’s talk. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent: K. A. Monroe, Librarian of Ontario 
Public Library; Secretary, Mrs. Isabel N. 
Neales-Chaffey-Union Library. 

Marion J. Ewrne, Secretary. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR. 


Sept. 1-2. At the Denver Public Library. 
Thirty-first annual meeting of the Colorado 
Library Association. 
Sept. 1-3. At Spokane, Wash. 
Twelfth annual meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Library Association. 
Sept. 12-17. At Cornell University, Ithaca. 
Thirty-second annual meeting of the New York 
Library Association. 
Sept. 27-29. At Eagles Mere. 
Twenty-first meeting of the Keystone State 
Library Association. 
Oct.—At Ames. 
Annual meeting of the Iowa Library Asso- 
ciation. 
Oct. 10-12. At Milwaukee. 
Annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association. 
11-13. At 
Urbana. 
Annual meeting of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation. 
Oct. 15-14. At Keene, N. H. 
Meeting of the New Hampshire Library Asso- 
ciation. 
Oct. 26-28. At Muncie. 
Annual meeting of the Indiana Library As- 
sociation. 


Oct. the University of Illinois, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In addition to an increase in the salary of 
the Secretary of the Library Commission, ap- 
propriations for the work of the Commission 
have been made as follows: Clerical expenses, 
$500; traveling libraries, $500; library insti- 
tute, $250; incidentals, $750. The same amounts, 
plus $100 for incidentals, are granted for the 
following year. The Bulletin of the New Hamp- 
shire Public Libraries appropriation is raised 
to $350, an increase of $100. 

Durham. The second annual summer library 
school and institute conducted jointly by the 
New Hampshire College Library and the New 
Hampshire Library Commission was held at 
the College Library in Durham, from July 18th 
to July 29th, under the direction of Willard P. 
Lewis. As this was only the second year of the 
school and the course had been lengthened from 
one week to two weeks, it was still somewhat in 
the nature of an experiment. Nineteen enthusi- 
astic students from seventeen libraries and four 
visitors attended. Of the students all are em- 
ployed in New Hampshire public libraries, 
thirteen being librarians and the others assist- 
ants. Six had attended the first session last 
year. Again as in 1920 the Public Library 
Commission financed the school with an ap- 
propriation and the College Library furnished 
the equipment. 

Frances Hobart taught cataloging, — shelf- 
listing, subject-headings, binding and mending. 
Helen Cushing of the College Library staff 
taught the D. C. classification. Mrs. Mary E. 
S. Root of the Providence Public Library gave 
four lectures on children’s work in addition to 
conducting a round table and a story hour. 
Caroline Garland of the Dover Public Library 
gave three talks on book selection and Ruth 
Dudley of the Manchester Public Library lec- 
tured on reference work, pamphlets and docu- 
ments, emphasizing particularly those of interest 
to New Hampshire libraries. Grace Kingsland, 
secretary of the Commission, taught accession- 
ing, loan work and community service, while 
Willard P. Lewis lectured on book-ordering. 


NEW YORK 
Freeport, L. I. Ground has been broken for 
a $70,000 library in honor of world war heroes. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington. The contract for the erection of 
the new public library has been awarded to the 
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Du Pont Engineering Company for the sum of 
$386,666. It is announced that the work will 
be started as soon as building material and 
equipment can be obtained. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Williamsport. By a vote of three to one, the 
electorate approved last November an annual 
library tax of not less than two-tenths of a mill. 
This action closed the six or seven years’ fight 
on the part of the Library Trustees to secure 
assistance from the municipal authorities. 

The Library was a gift under the will of 
James Vanduzee Brown. The building cost 
about $145,000 and the endowment fund pro- 
vided produced about $8,500 a year. Every year 
since its opening it has been necessary to secure 
private contributions to keep the institution 
open. As expenses mounted during the war 
period, the book item was cut out and service 
reduced. City Councils repeatedly refused either 
to make an appropriation or to put the matter 
to the vote of the people. Thereupon a petition 
for a ballot on the question which made it 
obligatory under the law for Councils to order 
an election was prepared and the requisite num- 
ber of signatures secured. The campaign, owing 
to the opposition of the city authorities, was 
probably the most elaborate ever waged for such 
a tax. The election being won, the deficit ac- 
cumulating between the time of the election and 
the time when moneys will be received from the 
tax, has been assumed by the Trustees per- 
sonally. 


An experiment in the purchase and selection 
of technical books is announced by Librarian 
Thomson in a report covering the fourteen years 
of operation and the prospects for the imme- 
diate future: “Included in the ‘Book, Binding 
and Magazine’ appropriation is an item of $450 
for technical books and magazines which sum 
will be contributed by the different manufac- 
turing firms of the city. . . . Each industry con- 
tributing to it will appoint anengineer or other 
representative and these representatives will 
form a council which, with the Librarian, will 
select all the books and magazines purchased 
out of the fund. Not only will the Library be 
enabled to help the mechanics, students and 
business men to an extent possible to few li- 
braries in cities of this size, but thru the council 
it will be able to select for purchase. books 
chosen by practical experts in all lines of 
industry. . . .” 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


During 1919-1920 the general loan collection 
of the North Carolina Library Commission was 
augmented by the gift of six thousand books 
from Library War Service, of which 2500 were 
divided among the public libraries of the state 
in inverse ratio to the number of volumes in 
each library. Special traveling libraries were 
prepared for the American Legion posts, and 
letters sent to all the Post Commanders extend- 
ing to them the free use of these books either 
thru the traveling libraries or the public libra- 
ries of their towns. 

The Commission, established in 1909, has an 
appropriation of $8000 with which to serve the 
book needs of a rural population of two mil- 
lions who have no access to the 5] public or 24 
college libraries. During the biennium, 831 
traveling libraries were sent to 628 places in.92 
counties; 372 new stations were established; and 
some form of traveling library service was given 
to every county except Yadkin. The circulation 
for traveling and package libraries during the 
biennium is estimated at 175,000. Publicity 
work was continued thru the Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents and women’s clubs,’ and the North 
Carolina Press Association adopted a _ resolu- 
tion pledging its support to the library move- 
ment, 

The special session of the General Assembly 
held in 1920 passed a bill providing for ade- 
quate quarters for the Library Commission in 
the new building for the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Minnie Letherman Blanton, secre- 
tary of the Commission from its inception, re- 
signed August 1, 1919, and was succeeded by 
Mary B. Palmer, for eight years librarian of 
the College Library of Charlotte and instructor 
in the Library School of the Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta, 1918-1919. 

Only three new libraries were opened during 
the biennium, but a $40,000 Carnegie building 
at Durham is slated for early opening. The 
county will pay one-third towards its mainte- 
nance and the city the remainder. The entire 
amount allowed by law, ten cents on the one 
hundred dollars and thirty cents on the poll, was 
voted by the people of Rockingham on May 6, 
1919, with only twenty-five dissenting votes. 
The library has a Jot, and will endeavor to 
secure a Carnegie building when building 
grants are resumed by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. The Pack Memorial Public Library deed- 
ed to the city of Asheville by the Pack Memorial 
Library Association on the first of January, 
1919, was leading the state with a circulation of 
69,979 by the end of the year. 

According to the Library Bulletin of the 
North Carolina Library Commission for March, 


1921, there are thirty-eight free libraries in the 
state, including the three libraries for colored 
people, and four libraries free to members, five 
subscription libraries, and three subscription 
libraries free for reference. All but three of 
the free libraries were established within the 
present century, as were all but eight in the 
whole total of fifty-two libraries. 

The Olivia Raney Library at Raleigh has the 
largest annual income, $7,517, but has only 16,- 
236 volumes as compared with the 18,139 vol- 
umes of the Greensboro Public Library, which 
with an income of $6,412 stands sixth in that 
category. 

The Carnegie Public Library of Winston- 
Salem is second with an income of $7,081 and 
11,854 volumes. 

The Carnegie Library of Charlotte has 10,952 
volumes and an income of $7,003; the Durham 
Public Library, 7,707 volumes and _ funds 
amounting to $6,928; and the Pack Memorial 
Library at Asheville an income of $6,862 and a 
collection of 10,416 volumes. School and col- 
lege libraries, including such institutions as the 
State Library, Peace Institute, and the Supreme 
Court listed for convenience under this heading, 
number thirty-one inclusive of the six colored 
institutions maintaining libraries. 

The University of North Carolina, Louis R. 
Wilson, librarian, leads in number of volumes 
with 93,914, followed by Trinity College with 
56,953 and the State Library with 49,107 vol- 
umes. 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia Library Commission finished its 
first year of active work on December Ist, 1920. 
The appropriation of $6,000 made by the legis- 
lature of 1919 was available for use in January, 
when the secretary, Charlotte Templeton, began 
work with Helen Mathewson as assistant. The 
commission had been in existence since 1897 
but was helpless from lack of funds, and such 
extension work as was done in the state was car- 
ried on by the Carnegie Library of Atlanta. 

The earlier months of the year were spent in 
organizing the work of the office, ordering and 
preparing books for circulation and in collect- 
ing data on library conditions in the state, for 
which particular end the secretary also visited 
forty public libraries to gain first hand know- 
ledge and establish relations between them and 
the Commission. Statistics gathered thru a 


double post card sent to all towns already on the 
commission’s list and thru clippings from a 
clipping bureau indicated at the end of the year 
that there are in Georgia at least 66 libraries, 
including both free public libraries and the 
club and subscription libraries. Thirty are sup- 
ported in whole or in part from public funds, 
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five of which also charge a fee for use. Twenty- 
three occupy Carnegie buildings. Seven coun- 
ties contribute to the support of public library 
service, while one hundred and three have no 
public library of any sort within their borders. 
Of the 26 cities of Georgia of over 5,000 popula- 
tion fifteen support libraries wholly from city 
funds and three give partial support, leaving 
eight cities of over 5,000 which do not appro- 
priate any money for library purposes. Savan- 
nah is the only city to maintain a negro public 
library in a separate building, and has a 
Carnegie building with a book collection of 
4,000 volumes. A negro branch costing $50,000 
will soon be opened in Atlanta, and there are li- 
braries in most of the negro colleges and books 
in some public schools. z 

The Commission cataloged and prepared for 
circulation 2,580 volumes, expending $1,772 
on the purchase of books, and $2,720 in salaries. 
The A. L. A. Library War Service furnished 
seven thousand volumes, of which two thousand 
were added to the Commissions shelves for its 
parcel post reference work and the remainder 
sorted for distribution to the libraries of the 
state. Obliged to move with some caution and 
no advertisement for fear of being swamped 
with demands, which it would be unable to fill, 
the Commission in the last five months of the 
year made 42 loans consisting of 963 volumes. 
The complete supply of books for general read- 
ing has been sent out. The loan record of a 
package of twelve volumes sent to a teacher in 
Habersham County showed that they had been 
borrowed sixty-nine times in seven weeks. 


MICHIGAN 
Saginaw. Work on an $83,000 extension to 
the Hoyt Library is proceeding. Furniture and 
other equipment will bring the cost of the ex- 
tension up to about $130,000. 


IOWA 

Kalamazoo. The appropriation for the West- 
ern State Normal School, made at the close of 
the last legislature, will permit of the building 
and equipment of a new library at a cost of 
$300,000. 

lowa City. The second Annual Conference 
for Library Workers at the State University of 
Iowa was held on July 7-8. This Conference is 
arranged annually thru the co-operation of the 
Extension Division of the University and the 
Summer School for Library Training. In ad- 
dition to the training class, which numbered 
thirty seven students, a goodly number of librar- 
ians from various parts of the state attended. 
The programs of these annual conferences are 
planned to contribute inspiration and to present 


the aims and ideals of library work. Timely 
book talks by experts are also included. Prom- 
inent library workers of the country and mem- 
bers of the university faculty co-operated in 
making the recent Conference a most successfu! 


undertaking. J. E.R. 


NEBRASKA 

The combined reported income by tax of the 
116 libraries in Nebraska is $210,726, Lincoln 
and Omaha furnishing $78,261 of this amount. 
This leaves $132,465 to provide library facili- 
ties for a population of 1,292,502. The total 
amount spent for the purchase of books during 
the biennium ending November 30, 1920 was 
$40,839, and there are 133,129 volumes in the 
public libraries of the state. Thirty-five coun- 
ties in the state are without libraries in their 
county seats. The past biennium has not been 
a favorable one for the establishment of librar- 
ies, and only Scottsbluff has a building under 
consideration, having been promised $14,000 
by the Carnegie Corporation before the period 
of restriction. 

The Secretary of the Commission made 107 
public library visits during the biennium and 47 
to institutional libraries. Charlotte Templeton, 
who had been Secretary for thirteen years 
resigned in December 1919 to go to Georgia, 
and Nellie Williams was made Acting Secretary 
for a period of one year the succeeding May. 
The Commission served 86 counties with travel- 
ing libraries and sent books to 798 towns, loan- 
ing 7,597 more books and filling 895 more re- 
quests than during the previous two years. In- 
stead of exhibits at the State Fair attention was 
centred on county and district fair advertising, 
and a letter inserted in the widely read Nebraska 
Farmer explaining the method of obtaining 
books from the Commission brought “prompt 
and overwhelming” returns from Nebraska and 
a few requests from adjoining states. Nebraska’: 
quota of Library War Service books amounted 
to 3,162, part of which were added to the re- 
serve collection and others distributed to Ameri- 
can Legion posts and institutional and public 1i- 
braries. 

The most notable work with institutional li- 
braries has been accomplished at the Ingleside 
Hospital for the Insane, where a room 30 by 
50 feet open six hours a day furnishes library 
facilities to patients and employees. The Com- 
mission circulated in al] 70,634 books to a possi- 
ble patronage of 3,175 in the thirteen institu- 
tions where libraries are maintained. 

The library of the Commission contained 21.- 
309 volumes on November 30, 1920, and $5,328 
was spent for books, with $1,061 for binding. 
The appropriation for 1919-1921. was $23,000. 
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‘“‘THE DARK AGES WAS THE TIME BEFORE PICTURES.”’ 


Travel 
Tours 


World 
Tou rs 


War Sets 


Nature 


Sets 
(hand painted) 


Bible Sets 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 


has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide ~Department of Underwood & Underwood and now 
has over half a million negatives which lend themselves admirably to the compiling of Sets and Tours 
RICH IN EDUCATIONAL VALUE. Stereoscopic equipment is a VITAL factor in library work. Up- 
to-date libraries throughout the country use and HIGHLY endorse Keystone material. Write for 


additional information. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., 


MEADVILLE, PA. © 


| 
| 
| 


“The Community Capitol” 


A Program of American Unity 


By M. CLYDE KELLY 


Member of Congress 
30th District, Pennsylvania 


Pp. 325, 16 illustrations from photographs, 
bound in cloth 


The first book of nation-wide appeal dealing © 
with the community and its problems. 


Written by a national legislator for citizens of — 
the nation. 


$1.50 the Copy 


THE MAYFLOWER PRESS 


6 Garrison Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania | 


The followtng is quoted from a letter from 


Calvin Coolidge 


Vice-President of the United States: 


“Boys and young men need the stimulus and 
guidance of literature that inspires their finer 
motives and portrays a true picture of the obliga- 
tions of personal service, 

“*THE OPEN ROAD’ is clean, animated, and 

| of genuine inspiration for courageous living. It 
seeks to convey a sense of the nobility of honest | 
effort and the joy of achievement without pedan- | 
try. 

“Its tone and quality make it a welcome force in 
the educational life of our country. You are per- | 
forming a real service to America when you pre- | 
pare in such an interesting way, literature that | 
helps to turn aside the dangerous desires of dis- 
torted minds and that provides such direct stimulus | 
to real Americanism.” 


Very truly yours 
(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


Specimen copies of this magazine may 
be had free of charge by addressing 


THE OPEN ROAD 


| 248 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. | 
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OKLAHOMA 


Norman. The summer course in library ser- 
vice in the University of Oklahoma was attended 
by eighteen librarians. Mrs. J. R. Dale, secretary 
of the Oklahoma Library Commission secured 
appropriations to aid the university in financing 
this course and was instrumental in bringing the 
work to the attention of the librarians of the 
state. The teachers were Ruth Sankee, Helen U. 
Ginsberg, and Mrs. John Bass. This is the sec- 
ond summer course given by the University, and 
as both the demand for the work and the facili- 
ties for giving it are increasing, the continuance 
of the work is practically assured. 


TEXAS 

Dallas. The Dallas Public Library with 
65,238 volumes and its branch, the Oak Park 
branch, with 7,000, circulated 254,299 volumes 
in 1920, an increase of 44,589 and an average 
increase per month of 3,700. The increase may 
be attributed to open shelves and a more liberal 
number of books issued each borrower. There 


are 36,669 live registrations from a population * 


of 174,025, or less than twenty per cent. The 
privileges of the library are also open to county 
residents, who, however, do not take much ad- 
vantage of their opportunity. $9,060 was ex- 
pended for 4,202 books, and $16,245 for the 
salaries of the library staff and janitor force. 
Local taxation contributed $27,300 to the total 
receipts of $32,560. 

The Dallas Advertising League and the Dallas 
Retail Merchants’ Association have been kept 
supplied with classified lists of books and peri- 
odicals at the library of interest to their 
members. 


UTAH 

Salt Lake City. The year 1920 marked an 
increase in circulation for the Public Library of 
Salt Lake City of 46,000 volumes, the total 
recorded use being 723,755. A new branch, the 
John D. Spencer Branch (formerly the West- 
side) was completed and will be opened as soon 
as furnished. It was erected with library funds 
on a lot leased the Library Board by the Board 
of Education for ninety-nine years at a rental 
of one dollar. The Chapman Branch occupies a 
Carnegie building, the only one in the system. 
The Sprague Branch held the record for branch 
circulation, loaning 44,845 books. The Neigh- 
borhood House Branch is a small branch open 
three afternoons a week. 

The report, fully illustrated, lays particular 
stress on the extension activities of the library. 
Hospital library service, modelled on that of the 
Sioux City Public Library, was inaugurated in 
the three city hospitals, where books are taken 


once a week from ward to ward and room to 
room on trucks furnished by the hospitals, with 
a different librarian for each hospital. Deposits 
of books were made in the two telephone ex- 
changes, the Charity Organization Society 
rooms, in Walker Bros.’ Department Store, in 
St. Peter’s Mission and in the Domestic Science 
Department of the West Side High School. The 
Children’s Room carried on extension work thru 
the agency of playgrounds, the State Fair, 
Wasatch Domestic Science School, Uintah 
Training School and the public schools. 

The library has 100,206 volumes and serves 
a population of 117,258. Receipts for the year 
were $93,552, of which $68,394 was derived 
from local taxation, and expenditures $89,678, 
$37,006 of this for salaries and $19,627 for 
books, periodicals and binding. 


CALIFORNIA 


Pomona. This year the Annual Inspection of 
the Pomona Public Library took place in the 
form of a commercial luncheon. Those invited 
were the mayor and council, the clerk, assessor, 
and attorney, and representatives of the press. 
The Library was closed for two hours, so that 
all the staff were free to meet the Library Board 
and guests. A. T. Richardson of the Library 
Board spoke in happy fashion of the place occu- 
pied in community activity by the Library, 
making his points by quotations from the an- 
nual report. A. M. Dole, also of the Board, 
suggested that even tho the department heads 
were personally known to the guests, their work 
might not be. In witty jingles he introduced 
each, and each responded with a sentence or two 
about her work, or her plans for next year. As 
a pleasant surprise came the declaration by 
members of the Council that whatever might be 
done about other city departments, the full 
budget as submitted by the Library Board would 
be allowed. 

Riverside. The Summer Session of the River- 
side Library Service School closed on July 29th. 
The instructors were: Theresa Hitchler, Bessie 
Graham, Alice M. Butterfield, Joseph F. Daniels, 
Lillian L. Dickson, Mabel F. Faulkner. 


CANADA 


Montreal. The McGill summer course of 
Library service closed a successful session of five 
weeks on July 30th. The school was in charge 
of Harriet R. Peck of the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, Troy, N. Y.; Catherine M. Chris- 
topher, librarian of the Julia Richman High 
School, New York, gave instruction in cataloging 
and Mary S. Saxe of the Westmount (P. Q.) 
Public Library gave lectures on books and their 
classification and on “Meeting the Public.” 
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“The Same Service is for You, too! 


| Hundreds of thousands of our successful men 
| and women—business men, farmers, mechanics, 
| parents, teachers, writers, clergymen, lawyers, 


advertising men, librarians, all are being served by 


Webster’s 
New 

| International 
| 400,000 Vocabulary Terms Dictionary 


2,700 Pages 
6,000 Illustrations 
THE 
Editions MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Colored Plates 
_ 30,000 Geographical Subjects 
| 32,000 Biographical Entries 
Regular and India Paper 

This host of successful WEBSTER owners 
| who are satisfied with Webster service, who have 
| their needs anticipated and supplied, whose ques- 
| tions about new and old words, noted persons 


| and places, questions of what, why, and how, here | 


answered with the authority of the world’s scho- 
lars, should encourage the young man or woman 
| even though near the foot of the ladder to profit 
from the same service. The one who knows wins 
| success! 
Write for Specimen Pages, Illustrations, etc. 
Free Pocket Maps if you mention this Publication 


_G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 


Springfield, Mass- | 


The Best Book on Foreign Trade 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE | 


By Archibald J. Wolf 
A Text-book for University Schools of 
_ Commerce. A handbook of Import, Ex- 
port and Banking Practice. 


“Deserves a place in every Public School Library 
as well as in the shelves of business houses special- 
izing in export and import trade.”—The World's 
Market. (Book Review Section.) 


“The best and most authoritative book on foreign 
trade that I have seen.”"—Dr. W. E. AvucHIN- 
BAUGH, Foreign and Export Editor, New York 
Commercial, Professor New York University. 


548 pages. Price, $5.00 


Send for descriptive catalogue 


International Book Publishing Co. 
5 Beekman St., New York 


Your Library 
Should Have These New 


Business Books 


The following important new Ronald busi- 
ness books will be in demand by the busi- 
ness men among your readers this fall and 
winter. These five new volumes are thor- 
oughly representative of the Ronald line. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ REPORTS 
By WILLIAM H. BELL, M.C.S., C.P.A., member of 
the firm of Haskins and Sells, New York. 

Shows the value of uniformity in the form, arrange- 
ment and contents of Accountants’ statements, The 50 
forms in facsimile will be of value to every executive 
and accountant. Just published, flexible leather, 250 
pages (8%4”x 11”) $6.00. 


ACCOUNTING THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE, Vol. Ill. 


By ROY B. KESTER, Ph.D., C.P.A., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Accounting, School of Business, Columbia 
University. 

Volume I and II of this 3-volume work form a graded 

course in accounting principles. Volume III applies to 

sixteen specific industries the principles laid down in 

the first two volumes. Volumes sold separately. 3 

Volumes, cloth (Vol. I, published 1917 [ard printing, 

1921], 607 pages, $3.00) (Vol. II, published 1018 [7th 

Printing, 1920], 796 pages, $4.00) (Vol. III, ready Sept. 

25th, 600 pages, $5.00). 


MATHEMATICS OF ACCOUNTING AND 


FINANCE 
By H. A. FINNEY, Ph.B., C.P.A., Professor of Ac- 
counting, Northwestern University and SEYMOUR 
WALTON, A.B., C.P.A., formerly Dean of the 
Walton School of Commerce. 
An unusually fine and clear explanation of all the 
mathematics required in accounting and financial work. 
Just published, cloth, 285 pages, $4.00. 


WILLS, ESTATES AND TRUSTS 

By THOMAS CONYNGTON of the New York Bar. 

A complete non-technical discussion of all the complex 
problems that come up in the handling of estates in 


trust. Ready Oct. 1, two volumes, cloth, 80 pages, 
$8.00. 


GETTING THE RIGHT JOB 
By N. G. SHIDLE. 


Valuable tips to the young man who is looking for a 
position. Ready Sept. 30, cloth, about 200 pages, $2.00. 
Get them for 30 days examination, library discount 
applicable. 


The Ronald Press Company 


PUBLISHERS 
20 Vesey Street New York 
Publishers of ADMINISTRATION, 
The Journal of Business Analysis and Control, and 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING, 
The Journal of Production 
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The following abbreviations are used: 


A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

I. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


brary. 
N.Y.P.L. Library School of the New York Public 


Library. 
N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 
P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 
R. Riverside Library School. 
S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 
S.L. St. Louis Library School. 
Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 
Wis. Wisconsin University Library School. 
W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 
Wash. University of Washington Library School. 


Backus, Joyce, 1920 S., assistant librarian of 
the Washington State Normal School at Ellens- 
burg, resigned to become head of the Circula- 
tion Department of the State College Library, 
Pullman. 


BLancuarp, Maria G., 1914 C. P., librarian of 
the Homewood Branch of the Pittsburgh public 
library is on leave of absence to act as reference 
librarian of the University of Notre Dame Li- 
brary, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Bisuop, William W., librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been appointed of- 
ficial delegate of the A. L. A. to the Annual 
Conference of the Library Association, to be 
held in Manchester, England, during the week 
of September 12th. 


Correr. Arthur, journalist, educator and 
author, appointed for the purpose of building 
up a library, educational and research depart- 
ment of the California Bank, Los Angeles. 


GatpreatH, Mrs. E. MeN., librarian of the 
University of Denver resigned July Ist and is 
succeeded by Linda M. Clatworthy. 


Jerrers, LeRoy, of the Circulation Department 
of the New York Public Library, has been made 
Chevalier of the Order of St. Charles by the 
Prince of Monaco in recognition of his work 
for mountaineering. Mr. Jeffers is Secretary of 
the Bureau of Associated Mountaineering Clubs 
of North America and Librarian of the Ameri- 
can Alpine Club. 

KupaLkar, Janardan S., curator of libraries 


in the State of Baroda, died a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Kudalkar was principal assistant to William 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Allenson Borden during his time as director of 
the Baroda Library Department, and, on the 
return of Mr. Borden to this country in 1913, 
was appointed director of the Department, the 
Central Library of which now possesses a stock 
of some 80,000 books and manuscripts, and 
circulates about 75,000 books a year in the city 
of Baroda alone. He was also editor of the 
Gaekwar’s Oriental Series, established to give 
to the world rare and important manuscripts in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, old Gujarati, etc., hitherto 
unpublished, and of the Library Miscellany, a 
journal in English, Marathi and Gujarati for 
the spread of the library movement in India. 
He was president of the All-India Library Con- 
ference held in Madras in 1919, and in the 
same year, on the occasion of the Viceroy’s 
visit to Baroda, wrote an illustrated historical 
work on the Baroda library movement. 


NELSON, Ina F., 1904 D., head cataloger of the 
Riverside (Calif.) Public Library and instructor 
in the Library Service School, appointed cata- 
loger at Miami University, Oxford, O., and is 
succeeded by Alice M. Butterfield, 1913 R. 


Nott, Amy W., for the past two years Librar- 
ian of the County High School of Missoula, 
Montana, appointed to the staff of the James J. 
Hill Reference Library, St. Paul, Minn. 


Power, Ralph L., since 1914 librarian of the 
Boston University College of Business Admin- 
istration, has joined the faculty of the University 
of Southern California. 


Vari, Charles Delamater, librarian of Hobart 
College died July 25, aged 84. 


Additional appointments of members of the 
N. Y. P. L. School class of 1921 are: May 
Conklin, to be assistant in the N. Y. P. L., and 
Lily B. Voegelein, to be assistant librarian at 
the Moorehead State Teachers’ College at 
Moorehead, Minn. 


Among appointments of the members of the 
1921 class of the Riverside Library Service 
School are: Bertha Hole, acting librarian of the 
Whittier (Calif.) Public Library, during the 
year’s leave of absence of Miss Harris: Cleo 
Robbins, assistant in the Whittier (Calif.) Pub- 
lic Library; Mabel E. Davis, formerly teacher at 
the Fillmore (Calif.) High School, librarian of 
the Santa’ Barbara High School; Ruth Lewis. 
assistant in the Lewiston, (Mont.) Public Li- 
brary: Mildred Howard, assistant in the Fresno 
(Calif.) Public Library. 
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Folk Songs of Many Peoples 


compiled by Florence Hudson Botsford | 


The songs of the European folks are the great ex- 
pression of the joys and sorrows, the hates and 
fears, the romance of the people who sing them. 
During her frequent visits abroad, Florence Hud- 
son Botsford has been gathering these songs. 
| Her book contains the music jotted down often on 
| odd scraps of paper at some village festival; the 
words in the orginal tongue and translations of 
these words into English poetry by such artists 
as Edna St. Vincent Millay, Jacob Robbins, Mar- 
garet Widdemer, Edgar Lee Masters. 

Unique is the value of this book in forming strong 

ties with the fathers and mothers of coming 

Americans, by teaching them English, and by 

showing our appreciation of the beauty they are 

bringing to America. 

Vol. I. JUST OUT. Introductory price $2.75 
Contains 145 songs of the Balkan, Baltic and 
Slavic peoples. 

Vol I. Price to be announced 
Represents the folk songs of twenty peoples, 
including those of the peoples of the Near 
and Far East, of the Latin Nations, of Ger- 
many, Great Britain, India and the Americas. 


OOKS s 
Bookshops The Womans Press | Ave. 


Everywhere or York City 
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The Eraser Used by 


Government 


RUSH-FRASER 


The Ideal Ink and Typewriter Eraser 


Used like a pencil. No acid or blades. THE FLEXI- 
BLE DIAMOND BRUSH its secret. 

Its use on INDEX CARDS, RECORDS, and BOOKS 
is of such a quick, invisible, and delicate nature, that 
it is almost inconceivable. Just a little stroke and the 
letter or figure instantly disappears. 

Used in United States Governmental Departments. 

Indispensable to LIBRARIANS, SECRETARIES, 
BOOKKEEPERS, and stenographers. 


Beautifully designed, in 14K Gold Finish. 
50 cents for 14K. Gold Plated Sample 
Money Order or Stamps prepaid insured 


RUSH ERASER COMPANY 
L STREET SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The undersigned knows how to handle 


Government document material, United | 
States material especially. If you wish > 
survey made, classification and display | 
negotiated or mapped out, please get in| 


touch with me. 


A. J. MORRISON, 
307 C Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Decimal Classification 
Edition 10, 1919 

Revized and enlarjd by new tables, many 
pots heds and index entries. Index 35,000 
eds, 

Buckram $8 plus postaj from Albany, N. Y. 
on 4 lb. Index alone, $4 plus postaj on 3 Ib. 

Sales of secondhand copies Of ed. 7-9 ar- 
ranjed, 

Abridged Decimal Classification ed. 3. Re- 
vized and enlarjd. Redy in Feb. Before pub- 
lication $3 net. 


FOREST PRESS 
Lake Placid Club, New York 


FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 

Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
Ulsmelling inks and adhesives and adopt the HIi, 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up. and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A new edition of “Facts for the Public” has 
been issued by the New York Public Library. 


“How to Teach Agriculture: A Book of Meth- 
od” by Ashley V. Storm and Kary C. Davis, 
Lippincott, 1921, contains a chapter on How to 
Organize an Agricultural Library. 


“The School Use of Cleveland’s Public Li- 
brary” is an 8-page illustrated pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Cleveland Board of Education as 
No. 15 in a series on “The Work and Interests 
of the Cleveland Public Schogls.” 


Part 3(R.-Z.) of the “Index to United States 
Documents Relating to Foreign Affairs, 1828- 
1861” by Adelaide R. Hasse completes this 
Index the first part of which was published in 
1914 and the second in 1919. 

Architecture for July is a Detroit Public Li- 
brary number in which the leading article is by 
Librarian Adam Strohm entitled The Detroit 
Public Library—A Municipal Temple of all 
Faiths. William B. Stratton writes on The 
Architecture of the Library, and there are 35 
illustrations. 

A revised edition of the handbook of the 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, by Frederick 
W. Jenkins, librarian, has been issued. The con- 
tents are: History and organization, scope of 
collection, building and equipment, methods 
and results, and other collections in New York 
City of interest to social workers. 

The subjects for the bibliographies prepared 
by the Western Reserve Library School class of 
1921 were as follows: 1. Selected list on Japan; 
2. Selected list on Russia up to the outbreak of 
the World War; 3. Selected list on Mexico; 4. 
Revolutionary Russia; 5. The economic condi- 
tion of Japan considered as a basis for its pres- 
ent position in international affairs. 

The May number of New York Libraries con- 
tains a topics and outlines for library institutes, 
1921, prepared by the Institute Committee of 
the New York Library Association, Asa Wyn- 
koop, chairman. This list of topics has been 
issued as a separate. 

After War Reading Courses, 11-16, recently 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education, in co- 
operation with the A. L. A., are: “France and 
Her History,” “Heroes of American Democracy,” 
“Steamship Navigation and Marine Engineer- 
ing,” “Iron and Steel,” “Shipbuilding” and “Ma- 
chine Shop Work.” 

“Index to Material on Picture Study,” by 


CURRENT LIBRARY LITERATURE 


Mary Josephine Booth, (Boston, Faxon, 192], 
92p.) “is designed to help in locating informa- 
tion about material on pictures frequently stud- 
ied in schools.” Since pictures are entered under 
different names in different books, cross refer- 
ences are freely made from different titles to 
the main entry. 


A new edition of the “Catalogue of Books in 
the Children’s Department of the Carnegie of 
Pittsburgh” is ready. The first edition was 
published in 1909, This edition, revised to 1919, 
contains about 3300 titles, including some out- 
of-print titles, of which the Library has several 
copies, and others likely to be reprinted. Volume 
1 is an author list; volume 2, the subject index. 


“The Book Shelf” is the title of the quarterly 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Public Library. Volume 
1, Number 1, dated April, gives a brief library 
directory, library rules and a list of books added 
to the library during three months. The cover 
and alternate pages of this 28-page list as well 
as a part of the text pages, are filled with adver- 
tising. 

A second edition of the Directory of Special 
Libraries, in Boston and Vicinity, compiled by 
the Special Libraries Association of Boston, was 
printed by the City of Boston for the Swamp- 
scott meeting, in compliment to the A. L. A. 
This list includes for the most part only those 
libraries willing to extend to other librarians the 
privilege of consulting the library. 


Part G—Fine Arts and Archaeology and Part 
H—Music of the “Subject Index to Periodicals, 
1917-19” issued by the Library Association 
(London, the Association, Stapley House, 
Bloomsburg Square, W. C. 1) are ready. Part 
G contains 3857 entries from 315 periodicals 
out of a total of 600 examined, and Part H, 
1490 entries from 315 periodicals out of a total 
of 600 examined. Annual publication of the 
class lists will be resumed in 1921. 


Beginning with the October issue the A. L. A. 
Booklist will contain each month a short list of 
books selected especially for the high school 
library. As already reported in the Liprary 
Journat the Library Department of the N. E. A. 
and the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, in joint session at Des Moines on July 7, 
endorsed the Booklist and “recommended its 
use as an aid in book selection, for use on read- 
ing tables in all high schools and in courses of 
English as a basis of current book evaluation.” 
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THE MEADOW FOLKS 
STORY HOUR 


BY 
PRUDENCE GRUELLE (Blanche Silver) 


| 


These stories of the insects and animals of the fields — 


will be a never-ending source of pleasure to every boy 


and girl. 
Contains 36 wonderful illustrations in color so adapted 


| to the stories that they cannot fail to charm and faScinate 


children. 
Designed for the children’s library. 
in cloth; list price, 68c. 
The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco 


107 pages; bound 


London 


| 


The Journal of Home Economics | 


The purpose of this Journal is to offer a medium 
of exchange for teachers and institution workers; 
to discuss modern household problems for the 
homemaker; to record and interpret the results 
of investigation and research; and to give expres- 
sion to the social and civic responsibility of the 
home. 

The Journal of Home Economics should be 
in every public and school library. 


Issued monthly; $2.50 a year. 


American Home Economics Association | 


1211 Cathedral Street, 


Baltimore, Md. | 


Lemcke & Buechner 


[ESTABLISHED 1848 AS B. WESTERMANN & ©0.] 


Booksellers - Publishers - 


30-32 East 20th Street 
New York City 


Importers 


We carry a large stock of German books and 
make weekly importations of books and periodicals 
from all parts of Europe. 


Telephone Stuyvesant 6613 


PORTRAITS & HABITS OF BIRDS 


Beautifully bound in green cloth. Profusely 
illustrated with colored plates and photographs. 
Excellent reading and reference books for bird 
students, both old and young. 

Each volume contains fifty colored plates by 
‘Fuertes, Horsfall, Brooks and Sawyer, which 
combine to make the finest series of colored 
bird pictures ever issued in this country. 


Two Volumes. Sold at cost—$4 each, postpaid 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York 


U. P.C. Building Books 


Written (in plain English) by experts, liberal dis- 
count to trade, copies sent for examination. 
ARTHUR’S HOME BUILDER’S GUIDE. 

144 pp. 5x8 Ins. Cloth, $1.50. 

DALZELL’S HOMES OF MODERATE COST. 

160 pages. 9x12 Ins. 300 Figs. Cloth, $4.00. 
CEMENT HOUSES AND PRIVATE GARAGES. 

192 pages. 9x13 Ins. 150 Figs. Cloth, $2.00. 
OTTER’S FURNITURE FOR THE CRAFTSMAN. 

308 pages. 6x9 Ins. 297 Figs. Cloth, $2.50. 
CRUSSELL’S JOBBING WORK FOR THE CARPEN- 

TER. 273 pages. 6x9 Ins. 270 Figs. Cloth, $2.50. 


U. P. C. BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street, New York 


Renew your library’s 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Through THE F. W. FAXON CO. 
83 FRANCIS STREET, BOSTON, 17 


Renew for 1922 in September, if possible. 

Locse Title-pages and indexes supplied. Only agency 
carrying back files.. Service exclusively for libraries. 

Thirty years’ magazine and library experience. 

Our foreign subscriptions by direct mail, publisher to 
library, saving time and money. 

We will include your “memberships” and “annuals.” 


NOTICE 


HE Lisrary Journat is developing 

rapidly as a medium of increasing in- 
terest in its announcements of publishers 
and other business houses whose objective 
is service for public libraries. Its adver- 
tising columns are therefore commended 
to the attention of its readers who will find 
in each succeeding issue numerous sugges- 
tions in the way of supplies for the well- 
equipped library. 


DAY’S 
FOR CLEAN AND SOUND SECOND-HAND COPIES 
(Surplus Library, New Remainders, Etc.) OF ENGLISH 


WORKS OF TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, SPORT, FIC- 
TION, Ete. 


SALE LISTS giving year of publication, publisher 
and reduced prices of the books offered ARE ISSUED 
MONTHLY and may be had regularly Post Free. 


SCARCE BOOKS SOUGHT FOR 
PROMPT ATTENTION TO WANT LISTS 


DAY’S LIBRARY LTD 
(The British Library 1740) 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS 
96 Mount Street, London W1. England 


| 


| | 
— 
| 
| 
Use “Faxon Service” | 
—_ 
| 
| 
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“Pacific Northwest Americana,” a checklist re: 
lating to the history of the Pacific Northwest, 
compiled by Charles W. Smith, associate librar- 
ian of the University of Washington Library, is 
published by the H. W. Wilson Co. This list 
is based upon a similar checklist published by 
the Washington State Library in 1909, The new 
catalog contains some 4500 items, many of 
which are annotated, symbols are added to show 
in which of the fifteen co-operating libraries the 
item is to be found. These libraries are the 
public libraries of Boise, Idaho; Portland, Ore.; 
Seattle; Spokane; Tacoma and Walla Walla; the 
libraries of the Universities of British Columbia, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington; the Whitman 
College Library; the state libraries of Wash- 
ington and Oregon; the Provincial Library of 
British Columbia and the Library of the Oregon 
Historical Society. 

Recent A. L. A. publications are: 

Plays for Children. « An annotated index. 
Rev. ed. by Alice I. Hazeltine, supervisor of 
children’s work, St. Louis Public Library. A 
useful reference tool for the school and the pub- 
lic library. 116 pages, cloth $1.50. 

Viewpoints in Biography. By Katherine Tap- 
pert. (Second title in the Viewpoint Series). 
Groups biographies according to the essential 
interest. Aims to create demand for good 
biographies in any college, public or school 
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library. Useful as a buying list and for cir- 
culation. 60 c. 

McCutcheon Cartoon Poster. By John T. Me- 
Cutcheon, cartoonist for the Chicago Tribune. 
Reproduced elsewhere in this issue. For use in 
shops, clubs, schools, store windows, libraries 
and elsewhere. Size, 1314 x 2014 inches. Price: 
5, 50c.; 10, 90c.; 15, $1.20; 25, $1.75; 50, 
$3.00; 100, $5.00; 500, $20.00; 1000, $35.00. 

Book Wagons, The County Library with Rural 
Book Delivery. Eight page pamphlet with six 
pictures, illustrating book wagons in counties, 
townships and cities. For distribution to the 
general public. Single copy, 15c; 10 copies, 
$1.00; 30, $2.50; 100, $7.00. Special prices on 
larger quantities. 

The Catalog. By Harriet E. Howe, assistant 
professor of library science, Simmons College. 
(A. L. A. Manual, Chapter 19). Covers form. 
preparation, subject headings, equipment and 
use of the library catalog, with paragraphs on 
the ideal cataloger, and the organization of the 
catalog department. Selected bibliography. 
Single copy, 20 cents; 25 or more, 8 cents each. 

Workshops for Assembling Business Facts. 
By Dorsey W. Hyde, jr., president of the Special 
Libraries Association. Tells the why and how 
of special libraries in business. Written for the 
business man. Attractively printed. 24 pages. 
20 cents. Special prices in quantities. 


LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 

Librarian with library school training desires 
position as assistant in one of the central states. 
Address F. R. 15, care of the Liprary JOURNAL. 

Cataloger with good experience wants position 
as librarian of school or of large town library. 
Address B. C. 15, care of the Liprary JOURNAL. 

Trained librarian, with ten years’ experience 
as branch librarian in a large eastern library, 
desires similar position or one as high school 
librarian. Address M. J., care of the Liprary 
JOURNAL. 

Wanted by young woman with experience posi- 
tion as library assistant, preferably in Mass- 
achusetts or Rhode Island. Address J. P. 15, 
eare of the Liprary JOURNAL. 

Cataloger with experience in Canada and the 
United States desires position in Canadian li- 
brary, doing cataloging and general library work. 
Residence and naturalization intended. Address 
A.C. 15, care of the Liprary JouRNAL. 


College and library school graduate with nine 
years’ varied library experience, chiefly adminis- 
trative, wishes interesting executive position by 
October Ist. Would go to any section of the 
country and prefers hard work. Lowest salary 
$2100. Address H. M. 15, care of the Liprary 
JOURNAL, 


Librarian with one year of library school, 
seven years’ public library experience and six 
months’ work in organizing and cataloging re- 
search library, desires position as librarian in 
charge of small library or first assistant in large 
library, preferably in vicinity of New York 
City. Address M. R. 15, care of the Liprary 
JOURNAL. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Wanted, assistant librarian in Western State 
Normal School. Salary $1350. Address M. G. 
15, care of the Lisrary JOURNAL. 
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i THE LARGEST }. Nearly half of a century in 
experiencing the needs and 


We qualify in the Knowledge. 


EXCLUSIVELY } | “CRAFT STYLE” 


| EFFICIENCY. 
IN BOOKS THE APEX OF BINDING 


SAMPLE BINDING IF YOU 
WANT IT. 


‘THE BAKER TAYLOR CO. 


606. N. EUTAW ST., BALTIMORE, MD. | 


QUALITY————SERVICE 


Points to remember: Our binding will outwear anything you have on the shelves. 
Books bound by us will stand more rough handling than any other binding. Your binding 
bill will be greatly reduced in the end, as our binding is guaranteed to outwear the book. 

Samples bound free of charge. Write for particulars. 


Library Bookbinders :: “Our binding outwears the book” :; Lansing, Mich. | 


Have you seen the New Improved 


SCRIENERS H. R. H. SPRING BACK BINDER 


Made a little better and stronger than usual 


The most carefully constructed and most durable of its type on the 
market. Fitted with two specially oil tempered steel springs giving 
a powerful grip on a magazine Ygth inch thick or a single sheet of 
paper. 
. We recommend Style D, “full Fabrikoid for long wear. 
Size 10 x 7, gold lettered with title, costs $1.30 


UNIVERSAL BINDER & LIBRARY SUPPLY COMPANY 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Sales Agents, SPRINGFIELD, MASs, 


(BOOKS | | 
\ | 
| | 
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Wanted, assistant reference librarian in Mid- 
dle West state university library. Salary 
$1400-$1600 according to training and exper- 
ience. Address A. Z. 15, care of the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL. 


Wanted. two general assistants for large 
Massachusetts library. Ability in dealing with 
children desirable. Salaries from $1000 to 
$1200 according to experience. Address G. G. 
15, care of the Lisrary 


TWICE-A-MONTH 


An examination for a position of junior 
branch librarian in the St. Paul, (Minn.) pub- 
lic library, will be held on September 28th. 
Residence requirements are waived. Present 
entrance salary is $120 a month. The examina- 
tion will consist of: Practical questions relating 
to duties of the position, 5 weights; report writ- 
ing, 1 weight; training and experience 4 weights. 
For application form and further information. 
apply Civil Service Bureau, Room 413, Court 
House, St. Paul, Minn. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Acip. See CONCRETE 
AGRICULTURE. See CHEMISTRY 
ANTHROPOLOGY. See Herepiry 
Arctic ExPLoRATION 
Markham, Clements Robert. The lands of silence; 
a history of Arctic and Antarctic exploration. New 
York: Macmillan. Bibl. O. $18 n. 
Arr. See Picture Strupy 
BioLocy. See Herepiry 
Buinp, Books For 
American Library Association. Committee on Work 
With the Blind, The booklist of revised Braille; 
grade one and one-half; [v. 1, nos. 2-4]. [3 v.]. 
O. Chicago: American Library Association, pap. 
Bouivar, Simon 
Sherwell, Guillermo A. Simon Bolivar; el liberta- 
dor; patriot, warrior, statesman, father of five na- 
tions, a sketch of his life and his work. Washing- 
ton: Pan-American Union. 2 p. bibl. D. pap. 
BoLLworms 
Scholl, Ernest E. Report of the pink bollworm of 
cotton. Austin, Texas: Dept. of Agriculture. 15 p. 
bibl. O. pap. (Bull. March-April, 1919; no. 65). 
See Minera Resources 
Cen rrat America. See Maya LAncuace 
CHEMISTRY 
Barrows, Frank E. Investigations of the chemical 
literature; repringed from Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, v. 24, nos. 10, 11, and 12, March 9, 16, 
and 23, 1921. 165 Broadway, New York: [Author]. 
O. pap. gratis. 
Cuemistry, VOCATIONAL 
Willaman. John J. Vocational chemistry; for stu- 
dents of agriculture and home economics. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott. 1 p. bibl. O. $1.75 n. (Farm 
life series.) 
Cuitp Wetrare. See INrant Morvarity 
CHILDREN’S READING 
Hartwell, Ernest Clark. Story hour readings; il. 
by George Varian and others; 4th, 5th, and 6th 
years. New York: American Book Co. 2 p. bibl. ea. 
4th yr. 80 ¢; 5th and 6th yr. 88 c. 
CirizENsHiP 
Mains, George Preston. United States citizenship. 
New York and Cincinnati: Abingdon Press, 3 p. bibl. 
D. $2 n. 
Cocci.ak. See Insects, SCALE 
Commerce. See Trave 
CommerciaL Law. See Law. 
CONCRETE 
Abrams, Duff Andrew. Effect of tannic acid on the 
strength of concrete; authorized reprint from the 


copyrighted proceedings of the American Society for 
Testing Materials: v. 20, pt. 1, 1920. Chicago: 
Structural Materials Research Laboratory, Lewis 
Institute. 2 p. bibl. O. pap. gratis. (Bull. 7.) 

Corron. See BoLLworms 

Diptomacy. See NEUTRALITY 

DisARMAMENT 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. List 

of references on disarmament and cost of armaments 
and war. . . Washington: The Endowment. 6 


for amateurs. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North 
Carolina. 67 p. pap. 25 ¢. (Extension ser. no. 36). 
ELeEctRICITY 
Volterra, Vita. Flow of electricity in magnetic 
field; four lectures. 1 p. bibl. O. pap. $1.25. (Pub. 
in maghematics, v. 1, no. 13, May 28, 1921). 
LancuacGe—Stupy TEACHING 
Wohlfarth, Julia Helen. Self-help English les- 
sons; first book. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 
Lp. -06: c. 
EnGuisH LITERATURE 
Danielson, Henry, comp. Bibliographies of modern 
authors, [| Masefield; Drinkwater; Beerbohm; Brooke: 
Symons; Dunsany; De La Mare; Crackanthorpe; 
Flecker; Middleton; Walpole; Merrick; Mackenzie; 
Ledwidge; Gissing]. 4 West 40th St.. N. Y.: James 
F. Drake. O. $4. 
Entromonocy. See Insects, SCALE 
Erunotocy. See Maya LANncuace 
Exptoration. See Arcric EXPLORATION 
Farm Loans 
Wiprud, A. C. The federal farm-loan in opera- 
tion. New York: Harper. 7 p. bibl. O. $2 n. 
Firs. See Horse-Fiies 
Foreign Trape 
Notz, William Frederick, and Richard Selden [ar- 
vey. American foreign trade; as promoted by the 
Webb-Pomerene and Edge acts; with historical refer- 
ences to the origin and enforcement of the anti-trust 
laws. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 5 p. bibl. 0. 
$5 n. 
France. See Lapor Prosptems 
Frencu Literature. See Provencar Lirerarure 
GOVERNMENT 
Hall, Arnold Bennett. Popular government; an in- 
quiry into the nature and methods of representative 
government. New York: Macmillan. 15 p. bibl. 
O. $3 n. (Citizens library). 


typew. p. Q. 
Drama 
Frederick, Henry Koch, and Elizabeth Lay. Plays 
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Scott’s Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue 
1922 EDITION 
Presswork has now begun and we are able to announce 
that the publication date will be between 
November tst and 15th, 1921 
This new edition has been thoroughly revised both as 
to listing and prices, and all new issues included up to 
the time of going to press. | ‘ 
Although this year’s book will contain more pages than 
any previous edition, we are glad to say lower cost of 
paper enables us to keep the price the same as last year, 
CLOTH BOUND, with Thumb Index ...... 2.00 
Forwarding charges extra. Shipping weight 2 Ibs. 
We urge placing your order early, as the first printing of 
the 1920 edition was oversold before the book appeared. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street NEW YORK CITY 


Publications of the 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1198 Westminster Building, Chicago, Illinois 


The Story of Brick—An illustrated booklet giving a 
history of brick and a discussion of the advantages 
of Face Brick as an esthetic, durable and economical 
home-building material. Sent free. 

The Home of Beauty—A book of fifty designs of small 
two-story houses in a wide variety of architectural 
styles, with practical, convenient interior arrange- 
ments, Price 50 cents. 

A Manual of Face Brick Construction—A 116-page, prac- 
tical, non-technical manual of face brick construction, 
with 30 four to eight-room houses, of interest alike to 
professional builder and home-builder. Price $1.00. 

Any of the above will, upon request, 
be sent to libraries without charge. 


William H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 32°" 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 
Corner of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street 


Binders 


Newark, New Jersey 


We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 
Over thirty-five years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 


and Schools. 


Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 


Ask for price list 


Pay us a visit 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


728 Myrick Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass. 


For PROMPT service, attractive, durable and economical bindings 


send your orders to 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


Estimates and price-lists furnished on request 


24 Noble Court 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Allows the magazine to open fiat. 


Dear Sir:— 


THE HEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Made in all sizes and styles of 


Wm. G. Jounston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
binding 


We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “Magazine Thief” and the old numbers look as good as “the new” 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in better 
condition and are so reasonable in price that every Association can afford them. 


Yours sincerely, General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TRONGEST WM. G. JOHNSTON @ CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ot pd Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 


| 
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GRAPHITE 

Beach, L. M. Graphite in 1919; with a history 
of graphite mining in Pennsylvania. Washington: 
Govt. Prtg. Off. 2 p. bibl. O. pap. (Dept. of the 
Interior, U. S. Geological Survey.) 

HEREDITY. 

Holmes, Samuel Jackson. The trend of the race; 
a study of present tendencies in the biological de- 
velopment of civilized mankind. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co. 2 p. bibl. Extensive bibls. at 
end of each chapter, O. $3.50 n. 

HorSt+FLIES 

Marchand, Richard Werner. The early stages of 
tabanidae [horse-flies]. New York: Rockefeller 
Inst. of Medical Research. 3 p. bibl. O. $2. (Mono- 
graphs, no. 13.) 

Income Tax 

Meyer, Herman Henry Bernard, comp. List of re- 
cent references on the income tax. Washington: 
Govt. Prtg. Off. (Library of Congress). 96 p. 
pap. 20 c. 

InrFantT Mortauity 

Meyer, Ernst Christopher. Infant mortality in 
New York City; a study of the results accomplished 
by infant-life saving agencies, 1885-1920. New York: 
Rockefeller Foundation, International Health Board. 
8 p. bibl. pap. (Publication no. 10.) 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Nunn, Henry Preston Vaughan. 
scriptions, New York: Macmillan. 
35 c. n. (Texts for students.) 

Insects, SCALE 

MacGillivray, Alexander Dyer. The Coccidae, 
tables for the identification of the sub-families and 
some of the more important genera and _ species. 
Urbana, Ill.: Scarab Co. 9 p. bibl. O. $6 n. 

Iron Ore. 

Roesler, Max. The iron-ore resources of Europe. 
Washington: Govt. Prtg. Off. 25 p. bibl. O. pap. 
(Dept. of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey, bull. 
706.) 

Jupaism 

Browne, Lawrence E. Early Judaism. New York: 

Macmillan. 4 p. bibl. O. $5.50 n. 
Lasor 

Moon, Parker Thomas. The labor problem and 
the social Catholic movement in France; a study 
in the history of social politics. New York: Mac- 
millan. (67 p. authorities cited.) D. $3.25 n. 

LatineAmerica. See Law, COMMERCIAL 
Law, COMMERCIAL 

Esquivel Obregén, Toribio. Latin-American com- 
mercial law; with the collaboration of Edward M. 
Borchard. New York: Banks Law Book Co. 11 p. 
bibl. O. $10 n. 

Liprary ORGANIZATION 

National Education Association of the U.S. Stand- 
ard library organization and equipment for secondary 
schools; report of a committee of the N. E. A. on 
library organization and equipment. Albany, N. Y.: 
Univ. of the State of N. Y. 6 p. bibl. pap. gratis. 
(Bull. no. 713.) 

Literature. See 

LiTERATURE 

Maya Lancuace 

Tozzer, Alfred M. A Maya’ grammar, with 
bibliography and appraisement of the works noted. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University. 66 p. 
bibl. 

Minera Resources—Cairornia 

MacBoyle, Errol. Mines and mineral resources of 
Plumas Co.; [with bibls.]. Sacramento, Cal.: State 
Mining Bureau. pap. 50 c. 


Christian in- 
2 p. bibl. pap. 


Literature; Provencat 
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Minerats. See Grapuite; Iron Ore. 
Mininc. See GraPHite 
NEUTRALITY 
Littell, Clare Francis. The neutralization of states; 
a study in diplomatic history and _ international. 
Meadville, Pa.; [Author] Allegheny College. 6 p. 
bibl. O. pap. 
Paceants. See Pircrim TERCENTENARY 
PENNSYLVANIA. See GRAPHITE 
Picture Stupy 
Booth, Mary Josephine. Index to material on pic- 
ture study. Boston: F. W. Faxon Co. 92 p. O. 
pap. $1 n. (Useful reference ser., no. 26). 
Pitcrim TERCENTENARY 
Frost, Alice A., and Olea M. Solheim, comps. 
Material for festival pageantry and dramatic presenta- 
tion for the tercentenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, prepared for the Drama League of America. 
Chicago: Drama League of America. D._ pap. 
we. 
Economy 
Chapman, Sydney John. 
economy. New York: Longmans, Green. 
D. $2.25 n. 
Pouitics 
Moley, Raymond. Parties, politics and people: 
four lectures to the League of Women Voters of 
Cleveland. Cleveland, O.: League of Women Voters. 
2 p. bibl. D. 60 c. 
Pouitics, Soctat. See Lasor 
ProvencaL LITERATURE 
Haskell, Daniel C., comp. Provencal literature and 
language, including the local history of southern 
France. Part Il. Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library. July, 1921. p. 445-476. 
PsYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Culpin, Millais. Psychoneuroses of war and peace; 
thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine in the University of London. New York: Mac- 
millan. 4 p. bibl. O. $4 n. 
Rome—Sociat Lire anp Customs 
Berry, Lillian Gay. Pictures from Roman life; 
lists of lantern slides illustrative of Roman home 
life, dress, education, travel, amusements, industrial 
arts, crafts and trades, art and Caesar’s Gallic War. 
Bloomington, Ind.: University of Indiana. 1 p. 
bibl. pap. (Bulletin of the Extension division, v. 6, 
no. 4.) 
Sca.e Insects. 
Sex 
Stowell, William Leland. 
teachers. New York: Macmillan. 


Outlines of political 
4 p. bibl. 


See INsEcts 


Sex; for parents and 
7 p. bibl. 


n. 
Suips, SAILinc 
Peabody Museum. The marine room of the Pea- 
body museum of Salem. Salem, Mass.: Peabody 
Museum. 8 p. bibl. O. $4 n. [750 copies.] 
SrrinpBerc, AuGcust 
Uddgren, Gustaf. 
the Swedish by Axel Johan Uppval. 
Seas Co. 5 p. bibl. D. $2 n. 
SrructuraL Matertats. See CoNcRETE 
Tannic Acip. See CONCRETE 
TECHNOLOGY 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie Library. Technology 
Department. Technical book review index. 132 p. 
O. pap. (v. 5, no. 1, March 1921.) 
U. S. GoverNMENT AND Po.itics 
Guitteau, William Backus. Government and politics 
in the United States; a textbook for secondary 
schools; briefer ed. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 
3 p. bibl. D. $1.88 n. 
See also CimzeNnsHip 


Strindberg, the man; tr. from 
Boston: Four 
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FOR BETTER BOOKS ———— 


ALFRED SMITH & CO. Join The Bookfellows. A co-operative non-commercial 
organization of bookloving folk all over the world. 
Bookbinders Membership, one dollar a year, includes te monthly 
S. W. Cor, 13th & Cherry Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. sae 
Job and Library Binding ? Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk, 
HAND WORK OUR SPECIALTY THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


4917 Blackstone Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue F Sitechert 


NEW iYORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 126 E. 28th St. New York City 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE Special Agents for Libraries 
LISTS FREE 


ICE & LYNCH, INC., Custom Fobn Morton's Booksbop 
House Brokers, 33 Pearl Street New “ * OUKE ST-. BRIGHTON, ENG. 


Issues frequent catalogues (postfree on request) of books 


York. Shipments of Books, Works of Rare, Gurious, Masonic X Miscellaneous 


i i ve Usually including a selection at 


port and export, given careful attention. A list of your Special wants always welcome 


Martinus Nijhoff, Publisher and Bookseller, Out-of-Print Books 


THE HAGUE 
Large stock of new and second hand books in any Catalogues Issued 


language, in all classes of science and art. Complete 


sets of periodicals and learned societies. E. R. ROBINSON, TESTER ST. 


Systematical catalogues free on application. 


| Ask Us Anything You Want to Know 


About Library Equipment and Supplies 


The problems of librarians are sometimes perplexing 
but always interesting. 


We do not set ourselves up as experts who can answer 
all questions off-hand, but we shall be glad to offer 
our subscribers our facilities for securing valuable and 
helpful information. 


We are not selling anything, and no charge whatever 
is made for this service. 


Address: INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 
The Library Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New York 


TWICE-A-MONTH 


Orders for this should reach A. L. A. Headquarters before October Ist 


THE UNITED STATES 


A short reading list of popular books on American history, govern- 
ment, ideals and literature; descriptions.of the country and special 
regions; American resources, opportunities and occupations; lives of 
some interesting Americans; some fifty titles of historic and character- 


istic fiction. 


Prepared by the Buffalo Public Library in response to a request for a 
list of books which would ‘‘aid in developing understanding and the 
spirit of devotion and loyalty to this country.”’ 


This list will be reprinted by the A. L. A. for general distribution if a 
sufficient number of advance orders are received before october Ist to 
cover the cost of printing. It will be a 20 page pamphlet about 
5% x 7% inches in size. 


PRICES 


With A. L. A. imprint With individual library imprint 
Single copy $ .20 100 copies $ 6.00 


10 copies 1.00 14.00 
2.00 500 26.00 
3.50 1000“ 45.00 


American Library Association 
78 EAST WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 
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